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Editorial 


The  favourable  response  to  the  first  issue  of 
Papers  in  Regional  Policy  has  redoubled  our 
enthusiasm  to  produce  an  even  better  second 
issue.  We  thank  the  many  readers  who  took  the 
trouble  to  respond  to  the  survey  and  offered  to 
provide  us  with  copy  for  future  issues,  some  of 
which  is  included  here.  Please  contact  any  of  the 
editors  as  soon  as  possible  if  you  wish  to 
contribute  a  short  article  (about  2,000  words  in 
length)  on  any  aspect  of  regional  policy  or 
practice.  Australian  and  overseas  experience  are 
both  welcome  as  John  McKenna’s  item  on 
Scotland  in  this  volume  testifies.  Australia’s 
regional  practitioners  can  learn  much  from 
strategies  developed  in  North  America  and 
Europe  and  there  is  little  merit  in  ‘re-inventing  the 
wheel’  locally.  The  editors  would  also  like  to  see 
more  material  submitted  by  writers  from  states 
other  than  Queensland!  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
regional  policy  is  dead  in  the  other  states.  Let  us 
know  about  the  evolution  and  performance  of 
policy  in  your  state  or  region.  Have  you 
participated  in  innovatory  approaches  to  policy 
development?  What  are  the  policy  responsibilities 
of  different  tiers  of  government?  Or  the  role  of  the 
private  sector? 

The  list  of  possible  topics  is  almost  limitless,  as 
illustrated  by  the  diverse  range  of  articles 
contained  in  this  issue.  Helen  Monks  focuses  on 
the  nature  of  professions  and  considers  the  status 
of  regional  development  practitioners.  Ted 
Fitzgerald,  Rosemary  Cousin  and  John  McKenna 
look  at  regional  policy  in  action  in  quite  different 
geographical  environments  and  policy  settings. 
Maurice  Milburn  and  Ian  Cameron  look  at  the 
vexed  question  of  hazardous  activities  and  how 
better  planning  might  overcome  the  Not  In  My 
Back  Yard  (NIMBY)  problem  surrounding  their 
location  and  development.  Doug  Tucker  examines 
the  history  of  bottom-up  regionalism  in  Southeast 
Queensland.  Finally  Tony  Sorensen  detects  a 
renewed  interest  in  regional  development  issues 
in  Canberra,  but  voices  reservations  about  the 
directions  in  which  policy  might  travel. 

The  Commonwealth  also  stirred  the  regional 
development  pot  in  the  August  budget.  Few 
people  would  have  bothered  to  read  John 
Dawkins’  budget  speech  and  Statements  1  and  2 
of  Budget  Paper  Number  1.  Some  interesting 
figures  nestle  amidst  the  welter  of  dry  tables  and 
statistics.  Local  government,  principally  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment,  will  receive  $742 


million  in  1992-93  and  $467  million  the  year  after 
to  expand  local  employment  opportunities.  The 
budget  allocates  between  $4  million  and  $20 
million  during  the  present  financial  year  to  each  of 
23  regions  (comprising  179  local  councils) 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment.  Admittedly  many 
of  the  jobs  envisaged  hardly  match  the  quality  of 
opportunity  sought  by  regional  development 
practitioners.  Road  building  and  repair,  local 
capital  works  programmes,  and  landcare  projects 
hold  out  little  prospect  of  sustainable  growth, 
whatever  their  intrinsic  merit  in  kick-starting  or 
resuscitating  economically  depressed  regions. 

Some  $5  million  is  also  provided  to  local 
government,  through  state  associations,  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  co-ordinate  the 
provision  of  regional  infrastructure  and  regional 
economic  development.  This  is  some  advance  on 
the  Country  Centres  Project  which  attracted 
funding  of  less  than  one  million  dollars.  One  of 
the  most  significant  elements  in  all  this  is  the 
apparently  high  esteem  in  which  the 
Commonwealth  holds  local  government  as  a  I 
mechanism  to  promote  local  economic  I 
development.  Treasury  no  doubt  also  calculated  ’ 
that  local  government,  which  has  been  starved  of 
funds  for  years,  has  a  large  reservoir  of  overdue 
infrastructure  projects  that  can  be  activated 
quickly.  Either  way  we  might  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  more  extensive  role  for  the  Commonwealth 
in  regional  development  affairs  in  partnership 
with  subordinate  tiers  of  government. 

We  wish  to  include  letters  to  the  editor(s)  in  the 
next  and  subsequent  issues.  Please  let  us  know 
your  frustrations  and  aspirations.  Write  about 
ideas  and  issues  that  ought  to  be  researched  or 
debated.  Comment  on  the  running  of  the  ANZ 
Regional  Science  Association  or  articles  produced 
in  this  journal.  Your  comments  will  be  especially 
valuable  in  deciding  the  future  development  of 
Papers  in  Regional  Policy  and  helping  to  ensure 
that  the  RSA  offers  services  its  members  want. 
Fax  and  telephone  numbers  are  given  on  page 
one. 

Tony  Sorensen 
Ann  Hodgkinson 
David  Singe 
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REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
SCOTLAND 

John  McKenna,  Executive  Director, 
Illawarra  Regional  Information  Service. 

Editor’ s  Note 

A  Study  Tour  of  the  U.K.,  Ireland,  U.SA.  and  Canada  was 
undertaken  by  John  McKenna  during  May  and  June 
1991.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  study 
business  information  sendees,  in  particular  looking  for 
new  ideas  in  relation  to  innovative  marketing  strategies; 
methods  of  information  dissemination;  and  data  collection 
methodologies.  A  secondary  purpose  was  to  investigate 
strategies  employed  by  regional  development  agencies  and 
the  linkage  between  these  agencies  and  information 
services.  This  paper  reports  on  his  findings  in  relation 
regional  development  agencies  in  Scotland. 

SCOTTISH  ENTERPRISE 

Scottish  Enterprise  was  formally  established  in 
April,  1991  from  a  proposal  to  merge  the  Scottish 
Development  Agency  and  the  Training  Agency.  It 
consists  of  a  central  statutory  body  and  a  network 
of  13  private,  independent  Local  Enterprise 
Companies  (LEC)  operating  under  contract  to 
Scottish  Enterprise.  Together  they  carry  out  the 
current  economic  development  and  environmental 
improvement  functions  of  the  Scottish 
Development  Agency  and  the  training  and  enter¬ 
prise  functions  of  the  Training  Agency.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  Scottish  Enterprise  is  to  help  build, 
through  partnership  with  others,  a  strong,  inter¬ 
nationally  competitive,  diversified  economy,  with 
an  enhanced  skill  base  and  an  improved  quality  of 
life  for  all  the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  thirteen  Local  Enterprise  Companies  operate 
within  a  policy  framework  set  by  Scottish 
Enterprise.  Certain  strategic  functions  and  pro¬ 
jects  with  a  Scotland- wide  significance  are  carried 
out  by  Scottish  Enterprise  directly  or,  where 
appropriate,  in  partnership  with  one  or  more  local 
enterprise  companies,  so  as  to  secure  a  greater 
value  added.  The  local  enterprise  companies  are, 
however,  freestanding  organisations,  each  having 
a  separate  and  distinct  contract  with  Scottish 
Enterprise. 

Scottish  Enterprise  does  not  cover  geographically 
all  of  Scotland.  To  the  North  in  Inverness,  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  Enterprise  has  a  similar 
structure  to  Scottish  Enterprise,  with  nine  LECs 
scattered  about  the  Highlands.  Although 
Highlands  and  Islands  Enterprise  controls  51%  of 
the  geographical  area  of  Scotland,  it  accounts  for 
only  6%  of  the  economy;  whereas  Scottish 
Enterprise  covers  49%  of  the  area  and 
consequently  94%  of  the  economy. 


As  well  as  the  traditional  economic  development 
responsibilities  of  the  development  agency, 
Scottish  Enterprise  has  also  the  responsibilities  as 
a  training  agency.  Both  portfolios  are  supported 
by  private  enterprise  led  Regional  Councils.  In 
the  case  of  training  -  Regional  Training  Councils; 
and  in  the  case  of  economic  development  -  Local 
Enterprise  Companies. 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

In  the  year  to  31st  March,  1990  the  Scottish 
Development  Agency  received  a  total  of  £164  M. 
This  does  not  appear  to  include  an  amount  to 
satisfy  the  responsibility  for  training  as  talcen  over 
by  Scottish  Enterprise.  According  to  the  Financial 
Times  (3rd  May,  1991),  the  Scottish  Enterprise 
budget  for  1991  was  £430M  which  all  but  17% 
had  been  allocated  to  the  LECs.  Staff  levels  in 
May,  1991  were  between  360-370,  much  below 
the  theoretical  strength  of  430. 

The  Scottish  Borders  Enterprise's  (one  of  thirteen 
local  enterprise  companies)  draft  strategic  plan 
shows  a  total  budget  for  1991  of  £13.8M.  This  is 
for  an  area  with  a  population  of  103,000  or  2%  of 
the  Scottish  total.  In  reading  the  strategic  plan, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  deja  vu  wherein  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  plan  and  the  issues  and  actions 
of  the  local  enterprise  company  match  any  one  of 
regional  Australia's  strategic  plans  for  develop¬ 
ment.  The  difference  however,  is  quite  clearly  the 
financial  resources  that  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  regional  Scotland. 

USE  OF  INFORMATION 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  use  made  of  informa¬ 
tion  than  currently  used  here  in  Australia.  Scottish 
Enterprise  saw  their  Manufacturing  Register  as  a 
tool  that  would  allow  their  field  officers  to  get 
people  together;  either  up  and  down  stream  in 
manufacturing  pursuits  and/or  those  that  have 
similar  pursuits.  This  could  achieve  successes 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  the 
smaller  group.  We  are  now  beginning  to  do  that 
in  Australia  (networking).  It  is  a  logical  approach 
to  creating  a  synergy  from  existing  business.  The 
point  here  is  that  the  Agency  is  using  the 
Manufacturing  Register  itself  to  arrange  these  get- 
togethers.  They  are  also  holding  seminars  for 
local  people  to  demonstrate  trade  opportunities 
and  made  the  comment  that  they  see  that  basic 
information  is  only  the  starting  point. 

A  number  of  the  Local  Enterprise  Companies 
have  identified  in  their  strategies  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  business  information  centres 
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within  their  own  region.  They  see  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  centres  as  a  priority  in  that  the 
LECs’  primary  role  is  to  improve  existing 
businesses  and  to  ensure  that  their  base  economic 
performance  does  not  deteriorate. 

INVESTMENT  PROMOTION 

An  issue  of  concern  is  the  debate  over  inward  in¬ 
vestment  versus  indigenous  development.  Some 
believe  it  is  their  role  to  bring  new  industry  into 
the  area.  Others  believe  that  they  must  also  main¬ 
tain  their  indigenous  companies.  Within  the 
Scottish  Enterprise  stable  is  an  agency  entitled 
‘Locate  in  Scotland’.  It  was  established  to  assist 
in: 

i.  marketing  Scotland  aboard  as  a  location  for 
investment; 

ii.  advising  potential  investors; 

iii.  the  negotiation  of  appropriate  development 
packages,  and 

iv.  the  provision  of  after-location  support  to 
investing  companies. 

There  is  a  role  for  both  approaches,  as  each 
depends  on  the  other.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
"the  image  that  you  have  mainly  determines  who 
will  come  and  talk  to  you".  It  is  difficult  to  attract 
inward  investment  if  the  local  companies  do  not 
appear  to  show  prosperity. 

Traditionally  the  Scottish  Development  Agency 
had  been  involved  in  the  purchase  of  a  stock  of 
industrial  land  and  buildings  to  offer  to  inward 
investment.  The  cost  of  maintaining  that  program 
proved  to  be  prohibitive  and  in  recent  years  the 
Scottish  Development  Agency  had  allocated  their 
funds  to  non  infrastructural  pursuits.  The  consen¬ 
sus  now  is  that  they  had  let  this  stock  of  available 
land  and  commercial  building  drop  to  below  an 
acceptable  level  and  they  were  now  changing 
policy  to  enable  the  stocks  to  be  replenished. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMAGE 

As  Glasgow  has  been  an  industrial  city  for  cen¬ 
turies,  it  had  developed  a  reputation  as  a  dirty, 
grimy  city  to  such  an  extent  that  citizens  were 
deterred  from  venturing  out  of  doors  of  an 
evening.  The  city  today  is  anything  but  dirty  and 
grimy.  This  has  come  about  by  a  clear  direction 
by  the  Scottish  Development  Agency  to  transform 
"the  scars  of  industrial  dereliction  which  afflict 
parts  of  Scotland's  urban  and  rural  setting"  (Sir 
David  Nickson,  Chairman  SDA).  The  achieve¬ 
ments  to  date  have  been  considerable  with  over 
8.000  ha.  of  industrial  land  being  cleared  for 
development  by  the  Agency  since  its  inception. 


However,  with  an  estimated  12,(HH)  ha.  still  to  be 
tackled  and  further  dereliction  occurring  every 
year,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  poten¬ 
tial  resource  is  returned  to  full  economic  use. 

The  attitude  towards  the  steam  cleaning  of  the 
stone  buildings  was  impressive.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  this  has  caused  some  very  tangible 
economic  benefits  to  the  city.  In  a  cost  benefit 
analysis  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  by  providing 
a  better  looking  city,  its  population  and  visitors 
had  a  better  feeling  about  the  city  which  can  help 
overcome  attitudinal  problems.  There  were 
demonstrations  of  redevelopment  that  showed  old 
tenement  houses  which  had  been  cleaned  up  and 
have  now  been  sold  for  mid-income  "Yuppy"  unit 
development.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some  of 
these  areas  not  so  long  ago  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  walk  through  after  dark. 

David  Mann  (Head  of  Design  Services)  hosted  an 
inspection  of  the  city  and  a  number  of  the  new 
developments,  and  demonstrated  the  advantages 
of  renewal  of  land  parcels  that  were  otherwise 
derelict.  The  Scottish  Development  Agency  was 
carrying  out  the  renewal  of  land  even  in  some 
cases  wrapping  the  land  in  a  membrane  to  contain 
noxious  wastes.  The  rationale  behind  this  deci¬ 
sion  was  that  while  it  cost  more  to  renew  the 
land,  it  provided  a  greater  social  benefit  and  had 
in  fact  increased  social  value  to  the  immediate  area 
and  an  economic  value  to  the  surrounding  area. 
Here  is  a  lesson  that  needs  to  be  heard.  The  over¬ 
coming  of  attitudinal  and  visual  problems  in  this 
case  has  clearly  demonstrated  an  economic  benefit 
to  the  city. 

The  ongoing  program  of  stone  cleaning  and  flood 
lighting  has  given  Glasgow  City  Centre  a  physi¬ 
cal  face  to  match  its  recent  year  as  a  European 
'City  of  Culture'.  Projects  designed  to  revive  life 
in  the  ‘Merchant  City’  continue  and  a  number  of 
redevelopments  in  the  city  centre  and  shopping 
centres  are  being  carried  out. 

CONCLUSION 

The  structure  of  Scottish  Enterprise,  particularly 
the  marriage  of  development  and  training  could  be 
used  as  an  example  in  co-ordinating  regional 
development.  The  success  of  the  Glasgow  initia¬ 
tive  in  cleaning  and  lighting  up  their  city  demon¬ 
strates  the  economic  benefit  of  this  type  of  activity 
to  a  region.  This  can  be  directly  translated  into  an 
argument  that  'greening'  our  regions  and 
maintaining  our  environment  would  allow  us  to 
maintain  and  develop  pride  in  our  own  older 
industrial  areas. 
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The  key  to  a  successful  development  strategy  is 
the  political  will  to  support  its  success.  This  is  an 
important  lesson  to  remember  when  searching  for 
adequate  strategies  to  develop  Australian  regions. 
It  is  also  abundantly  clear,  using  Scottish 
Enterprise  as  an  example,  that  regardless  of  the 
political  will,  many  strategies  are  unable  to  be 
implemented  unless  they  are  adequately  funded. 

Jim  Williamson  (Head  of  the  Policy  Unit  at 
Scottish  Enterprise)  maintains  that  the  economic 
development  process  is  a  long  term  proposition 
and  needs  to  be  accepted  by  all.  He  suggests  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  function  now,  as 
opposed  to  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  greater 
need  than  ever  for  established  companies  to  inno¬ 
vate.  There  is  also  a  need  for  Scottish  Enterprise 
to  have  available  good  industrial  sector  analysis 
of  the  region. 

A  strategy  must  also  include  a  process  of  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluation  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Too  much 
emphasis  on  measuring  progress  targets  contrary 
to  the  principal  that  strategy  is  an  evolving 
process,  can  have  a  negative  influence  on  the 
performance  of  the  organisation.  In  other  words, 
the  performance  criteria  set  at  the  beginning 
should  take  into  account  the  impacts  of  an 
evolving  strategy 
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Section,  ABS  P  O  Box  10, 
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REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT: 

A  NEW  PROFESSION? 

Helen  Monks,  Chief  Executive, 

Armidale  Development  Corporation 

Editor’s  Note: 

Regional  development  practitioners  come  from  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds.  To  be  successful  they  have  to 
combine  an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  local 
economic  development  and  a  capacity  to  work  with  and 
communicate  to  a  diverse  range  of  community  and 
political  interests.  A  truly  remarkable  combination  of 
skills ! 

How  can  practitioners  learn  and  refine  these  skills?  How 
can  they  gain  professional  recognition  for  the  skills  they 
bring  to  the  job?  Are  specialist  education  and  training 
courses  required?  This  article  opens  up  some  of  these 
issues  for  discussion. 

Introduction 

"Inadequate  attention  has  been  given  to  the  role 
that  professionals  play  in  governmental  policy¬ 
making  processes."  (Buck,  1976:5).  Equally  it 
might  be  said  that  professionals  employed  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  regional  development  organisations 
should  have  their  professional  expertise  and  ex¬ 
perience  recognised  by  government  policy¬ 
makers.  The  emphasis  is  on  "non-metropolitan" 
because  many  policy-making  processes  now 
occur  in  metropolitan  areas.  Might  this  recogni¬ 
tion  not  be  given  because  regional  development  is 
not  seen  as  a  profession? 

Nature  of  a  Profession 

The  characteristics  of  a  profession  include  a  spe¬ 
cialized  theoretical  knowledge,  applied  expertise, 
autonomy,  a  service  orientation  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  subculture.  These  characteristics  will 
cluster  at  one  end  of  a  continuum,  with  non¬ 
professional  occupations  ranging  towards  the 
other  end. 

Some  initial  questions,  need  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  regional  development  practitioners. 
Does  regional  development  have  these  character¬ 
istics?  Is  regional  development  a  new  profession? 
Is  that  question  important? 

What  is  Regional  Development 

In  attempting  to  identify  some  core  elements  in 
the  practice  of  regional  development,  consider  the 
following: 

•  Economic  development  is  a  valid  activity,  as 
is  promotion  of  economic  development. 

•  Regional  developers  work  to  empower  local 
communities  to  progress  in  the  community's 
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chosen  direction. 

•  Ownership  of  regional  development  activities 
resides  primarily  with  the  local  populace,  with 
central  input  also  legitimate,  because  of  macro 
policies  and  circumstances  which  affect  a  local 
area. 

Expertise 

J.  Vincent  Buck  maintains  that  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  which  distinguishes  a  profession  from  an 
occupation  is  expertise.  Some  of  the  expertise 
may  be  shared  with  other  professions,  but  there 
will  be  a  professionally  agreed  body  of  expertise 
that  all  members  will  be  expected  to  know. 

Regional  development  professionals  in  Australia 
are  currently  drawn  from  varied  backgrounds. 
Regional  planning  courses  are  offered  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Universities  including  the  University  of 
New  England  (Armidale)  and  the  University  of 
Queensland  (Brisbane). 

People  with  backgrounds  as  diverse  as  business, 
commerce-related  training,  planning  and  the  arts 
become  regional  development  practitioners,  with 
exposure  to  and  acquisition  of  theory  often  com¬ 
ing  through  postgraduate  courses,  association 
publications  and  conferences.  Can  it  be  argued 
that  regional  developers  as  a  group  have  sufficient 
theoretical  expertise? 

Expertise  is  based  upon  specialised  theoretical 
knowledge,  which  ,  it  could  be  argued,  is  princi¬ 
pally  developed  by  the  academic  members  of  the 
Regional  Science  Association.  A  professional  can 
analyse  problems  in  terms  of  this  knowledge, 
then  apply  appropriate  skills  or  techniques  to 
solve  the  problems.  The  combination  of  analysis 
and  subsequent  skills  application  is  another  im¬ 
portant  determinant  of  a  professional. 

Does  the  existing  expertise  provide  practitioners 
with  the  knowledge  to  empower  their  communi¬ 
ties  and  to  enable  progress? 

Professional  Autonomy 

Are  regional  development  practitioners  au¬ 
tonomous  in  their  work?  Autonomy  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  advice  a  professional  can  give 
without  expecting  a  challenge  on  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  area  of  expertise.  Many  regional  devel¬ 
opment  organisations  are  administered  by  man¬ 
agement  committees  or  boards  with  low  or  varied 
levels  of  regional  development  expertise.  The 
extent  to  which  professional  staff  can  argue  their 
case  within  their  board  or  their  regional  commu¬ 
nity  may  vary  according  to  a  number  of  factors. 


but  with  the  ability  perhaps  reflecting  the  lack  of 
professional  status  of  the  profession,  rather  than 
factors  such  as  politics  or  applicability  of  the 
argument. 

Many  practitioners  operate  with  significant  levels 
of  delegated  authority.  Delegation  is  an  effective 
management  technique,  which  is  usually  pitched 
at  a  level  appropriate  to  the  skills  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  the  management  style  of  the 
board  convenor. 

The  common  structure  of  a  management  board 
plus  staff  allows  regional  development  practition¬ 
ers  scope  to  exercise  their  profession,  whilst  in 
turn  providing  them  with  the  necessary  network 
of  contacts,  representation  from  different  political 
and  geographical  areas  and  hopefully  from  a 
range  of  commercial  sectors. 

Service 

Few  people  familiar  with  the  activities  of  regional 
developers  would  argue  with  the  proposition  that 
they  are  service  oriented.  Indeed,  success  in  pro¬ 
viding  quality  service  appears  to  be  a  vital  com¬ 
ponent  at  the  client  end  of  the  organisation's 
relationships,  as  distinct  from  the  board  end. 

Interaction  with  the  community,  usually  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  commercial  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  provides  the  vitality  of  each  organisation. 
In  the  case  of  regional  development  practitioners 
in  central  government  organisations,  they  often 
provide  a  service  to  the  community-based 
organisations,  rather  than  direct  to  particular 
communities. 

The  success  of  the  government  -  regional  devel¬ 
opment  organisation  interaction  influences  an¬ 
other  matter  of  concern  in  this  paper  —  the  right 
of  community  organisations  to  provide  significant 
input  not  only  by  delivering  programs  derived 
from  policies,  but  by  input  to  policy  development 
itself. 

By  successfully  negotiating  a  two-way  interac¬ 
tion,  regional  development  organisations  will  be 
able  to  enhance  the  profession  and  their  organisa¬ 
tions  in  the  long  term.  Unfortunately  government 
policies  which  are  unsympathetic  locally  are 
going  to  threaten  the  continuing  survival  of  those 
regional  development  organisations  which  receive 
much  of  their  income  from  delivery  of  various 
government  programs. 

Subculture 

ITie  registration  of  several  hundred  academics  and 
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practitioners  at  most  regional  and  international 
RS  A  and  similar  conferences  indicates  a  level  of 
subculture  among  the  profession.  Certainly  in¬ 
formal  networks  exist,  with  theoreticians  and 
practitioners  exchanging  supportive  information 
year-round.  Formal  networks  exist  through  the 
various  professional  organisations,  with  their 
publications  and  conferences  providing  the 
bonding  as  well  as  the  information  exchange 
which  has  allowed  the  development  of  the  subcul¬ 
ture  as  it  exists  now. 

Implications  of  a  New  Profession 

Recognition  by  the  new  profession  of  its  own 
subculture  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  a  grass¬ 
roots  approach  to  the  task  of  regional  develop¬ 
ment.  Implied  in  any  statement  that  a  new  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  born  is  the  empowering  of  its 
members  to  nurture  the  concepts  inherent  in 
regional  development,  as  well  as  to  look  after 
their  own  career.  As  with  other  professions, 
regional  developers  should  be  making  public 
statements  on  relevant  and  current  issues,  with 
the  content  based  on  our  theoretical  base,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  applied  knowledge  we  have  shared 
through  our  subculture. 

Governments  then  have  a  focal  point  for  informal 
and  formal  inputs  into  their  policies,  rather  than 
assuming  (in  the  absence  of  a  focal  point)  that 
their  policies  are  not  only  acceptable  to  the 
affected  populace,  but  also  theoretically  correct 
and  appropriate.  While  it  is  true  that  sometimes 
central  government  regional  development  practi¬ 
tioners  will  have  had  an  effective  input  into 
policy-making,  sometimes  they  have  not.  Senior 
politicians  usually  have  their  own  staff,  who 
operate  relatively  independently  of  government 
departments'  staff.  A  Minister  responsible  for 
regional  development  is  likely,  therefore,  to  have 
pressures  and  information  from  at  least  three 
sectors,  which  have  closer  access  than  non¬ 
metropolitan  regional  development  organisations. 
The  three  sectors  are  their  personal  staff,  their 
departmental  staff  and  their  own  political  party, 
which  itself  may  or  may  not  have  much  regional 
representation  or  interest. 

An  effect  of  the  profession  claiming  its  own  area 
of  expertise  and  declaring  its  ownership  is  that 
regional  development  organisations  will  gain 
some  immunity  from  government  policy  shifts, 
which  often  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  regional 
development  organisation's  activities.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  timescale  involved  in  regional 
development  activities  in  contrast  to  the  timescale 
for  most  governments.  The  regional  economic, 
social  and  political  context  may  also  not  be  well 


represented  within  government. 

Ultimately,  recognition  of  the  profession  will  also 
further: 

•  the  interests  of  theoreticians,  by  giving  a  plat¬ 
form  for  their  research  results; 

•  the  interests  of  practitioners,  by  enhancing 
their  career  prospects  and  employment 
conditions;  and 

•  the  interests  of  management  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  by  giving  them  a  conceptual  framework 
for  their  deliberations  and  benchmarks  for 
their  own  organisation. 

Staff/committee  relationships  will  improve,  as  the 
autonomy  of  the  professional  areas  of  expertise 
will  remove  much  material  from  areas  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  or  debated. 

V 

The  profession  will  also  develop  its  own  educa¬ 
tion  program,  for  practitioners  and  committee 
members.  This  is  already  happening  through  the 
newly  established  regional  development  courses 
being  developed  with  assistance  from  the  NSW 
Education  and  Training  Foundation,  Armidale 
Development  Corporation  and  members  of  RSA 
(Australia  and  New  Zealand  Section). 

The  education  program  will  help  raise  the  levels 
of  expertise  among  practitioners  and  committee 
members.  Education  programs  will  also  provide 
benchmarks  for  employment,  remuneration  and 
entry  into  further  education  programs.  Improved 
educational  levels  will  lead  to  better  management 
practices  of  staff  and  committees.  This  should  in 
turn  lead  to  more  cost-effective  management, 
which  provides  a  benefit  for  funding  organisa¬ 
tions  such  as  government  or  local  communities, 
as  well  as  ensuring  more  productive  activities. 

Declaration  of  a  new  profession  provides  the 
publicity  which,  along  with  continuing  promo¬ 
tional  activities,  gives  public  recognition  of  ex¬ 
pertise.  This  can  then  become  a  productive  circle, 
where  the  public  (including  government)  have 
confidence  in  dealing  with  regional  developers, 
know  what  to  expect  from  them  (and  what  not  to 
expect)  and  can  acknowledge  a  job  well  done.  Is 
regional  development  a  new  profession? 

Reference: 

J  Vincent  Buck  ( 1976).  Politics  and  Professionalism  in 
Municipal  Planning ,  Sage  Publications.  Beverly 
Hills,  1976 
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TIIK  SUNSHINE  COAST  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  BOARD  LTD 

Ted  Fitzgerald,  Manager,  Sunshine 
Coast  Economic  Development  Board, 

P  ()  Box  512,  MOOLOOLABA  4557 

Editor's  Note: 

A  number  of  different  approaches  are  being  used  in  the 
Sunshine  Coast  region  of  Queensland  to  encourage  local 
development.  The  Sunshine  Coast  Economic 
Development  Board  is  one  of  these. 

The  Board  illustrates  a  combination  of  information, 
consultancy  and  research  services  and  an  entrepreneurial 
approach  which  has  its  counterparts  in  several  other 
regions  throughout  Australia.  This  example  is  interesting 
in  that  they  target  the  local  business  services  sectors  in 
order  to  improve  the  serx’ices  offered  to  potential  investors 
in  the  region. 

The  importance  of  these  firms  to  regional  development  is 
often  ignored  in  favour  of  new  export  manufacturers  or 
glamorous  tourism  developments  in  Government  policies. 
Yet  they  are  crucial  to  the  success  of  a  region's  economy, 
as  a  stimulus  to  new'  investment,  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  existing  firms,  and  as  a  source  of  new’ 
employment  in  themselves. 

Introduction 

The  Sunshine  Coast  Economic  Development 
Board  was  formed  in  early  1989.  It  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  Board  of  six,  including  three  Local 
Government  leaders  and  their  appointees  from 
industry  and  commerce.  It  is  funded  by  the  three 
local  governments,  the  Queensland  Department  of 
Business,  Industry  and  Regional  Development 
and  from  consultancies/services  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  employs  three  permanent  staff  —  the 
manager,  and  two  administrative  officers. 

It  undertakes  its  activities  in  three  local  govern¬ 
ment  areas,  Caloundra  City,  Maroochy  Shire  and 
Noosa  Shire,  and  works  from  an  office  in  the 
Tourism  Sunshine  Coast  Building,  Alexandra 
Parade,  Alexandra  Heads. 

It  is  required  to  undertake  research  on,  provide 
active  encouragement  to,  and  seek  promotion  of 
industry  and  regional  development.  This  involves 
the  collection,  compilation  and  processing  of 
information  on  regional  primary,  secondary  and 
tertiary  industries.  The  Board  assists  in  the 
expansion  of  existing  industry  and  commerce  and 
investigates  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
new  ones.  It  also  supplies  research  and  resource 
information  to  regional  businesses,  interest 
groups  and  Local  Authorities. 

It  seeks  to  ‘wholesale’  its  services  through  estab¬ 


lished  professions  and  business  groups,  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  are  closely  involved  with  current 
business,  new  settlers  and  intending  investors 
for  example,  accountants,  solicitors,  bankers, 
building  industry  professionals  and  the  real  estate 
industry.  There  are  three  types  of  service: 

•  A  comprehensive,  free  information  and  refer¬ 
ral  service  on  Sunshine  Coast  statistics,  re¬ 
sources,  markets  and  infrastructure. 

•  A  ‘wholesale’  consultancy  service  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  professions.  Using  the  best 
database  on  the  Coast,  the  Board  can  provide 
research  for  business  decisions,  e.g.  tenant 
mixes,  demographic  market  assessment, 
resource  verification,  etc.  It  is  particularly 
suited  as  an  authoriative  source  for  those 
who  advise  developers  and  business.  Where 
applicable  the  charge  is  $50  per  hour. 

•  TTiere  is  an  ongoing  program  of  analytical  re¬ 
search  into  regional  resources,  industry 
trends,  training  and  assistance  packages,  and 
availability  of  industrial  and  commercial 
land. 

Most  information  and  research  is  available  free. 
The  Local  Authorities  fund  the  Board  in  the 
expectation  that  business  and  the  professions  will 
be  better  able  to  get  on  with  development  and 
growth  if  supported  by  comprehensive,  accurate 
up  to  date  statistics  and  other  research.  Only  con¬ 
sultancies  requiring  specific  research  and  analysis 
attract  the  $50  per  hour  fee  mentioned  above. 

A  Summary  of  Services  —  Information, 
Research  and  Marketing  Support 

Services  fall  into  five  general  areas . 

Level  1:  The  Board  has  a  list  of  over  6000  re¬ 
gional  businesses  and  self-employed  profession¬ 
als.  The  list  is  categorised  by  the  Australian 
Standard  Industry  Classification  (ASIC)  numbers 
and  descriptions.  It  can  be  listed  in  many  ways, 
by  postcode,  street,  etc.,  and  is  a  valuable  tool 
for  industries  seeking  business  or  professional 
suppliers.  Lists  are  available  for  a  fee  for  direct 
marketing. 

Level  2:  Comprehensive  records  of  regional 
resources,  production  and  trading  figures  (in  both 
private  and  public  enterprise)  are  kept.  Much  of 
this  information  is  available  in  basic  brochure 
form  and  is  helpful  in  identifying  opportunities 
that  will  add  value  to  local  natural"  resources  and 
currently  available  products  and  services. 

Level  3:  All  Sunshine  Coast  demographic  details 
as  taken  from  the  1986  ABS  Australian  Census 
arc  available  for  analysis.  Stored  in  both  book 
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form  and  on  Lotus  123  program,  the  precisely 
detailed  community  information  is  available  down 
to  Collector  Districts  (CDs).  CD  maps  are  held  by 
the  Board  for  accurate  reference.  Other  demo¬ 
graphics  cross-reference  material  includes  recent 
statistics  from  the  Electoral  Office  and  suppliers 
of  basic  utilities  and  commodities. 

Level  4:  Details  are  available  on  a  wide  range  of 
Federal,  State  and  Local  Government  industry 
support  services  and  mechanisms,  public  and 
private  enterprise  infrastructure,  regional  interest 
groups,  and  statutory  bodies. 

Level  5:  Basic  information  is  held  on  regional 
land  use,  geology,  topography  and  environmental 
constraints.  The  Board  has,  in  association  with 
the  Local  Governments  and  the  Department  of 
Manufacturing  and  Commerce  developed  an 
Industrial  Land  Register  which  can  identify  those 
areas  that  are  likely  to  offer  investors  and  busi¬ 
ness  convenient  analysis  of  suitable  land  and  lo¬ 
cation  options.  This  material  is  stored  in  the 
‘intuitive  database’  program  Lotus  Agenda.  Lists 
of  planning  and  real  estate  professionals  relevant 
to  identified  land  parcels  are  available  with  Land 
Register  reports.  A  quality  full  colour  cadastral 
based  regional  Development  Opportunities  Map  is 
available  from  the  Board.  An  ideal  investment 
and  planning  tool,  the  map  is  supplied  with  a 
wide  range  of  demographic  and  research  support 
material,  and  identifies  preferred  dominant  land 
uses  as  shown  in  Local  Government  Planning 
strategies  and  regional  infrastructure. 

All  records  and  information  has  been  obtained 
from  publicly  available  sources.  The  above  in¬ 
formation  is  a  powerful  tool  for  the  five  industry 
groups  that  the  Board  seeks  to  particularly  serve 
—  accountants,  solicitors,  bankers,  building  and 
development  professionals  and  real  estate.  It  can 
give  clients  an  independent,  authoritative  knowl¬ 
edge  base  for  investment  decisions.  However, 
the  Board  offers  all  material  on  the  basis  that  any 
commercial  and  investment  decisions  are  those  of 
the  investor  alone.  How  the  the  research  and  in¬ 
formation  provided  is  used,  and  to  what  effect,  is 
solely  the  prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the 
recipient.  The  Board  refuses  to  offer  opinions  on 
the  commercial  viability  or  otherwise  of  specific 
projects  or  investments,  and  will  not  accept 
responsibility  for  profitability/  unprofitability  of  a 
particular  business  or  general  commercial  activity 

The  Development  Board  as  a 
‘Wholesaler’  of  Information  and 
Research 

The  concept  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these 


key  providers  will,  responding  to  the  profit  in¬ 
centive,  then  ‘retail’  to  their  clients  cut  and  pasted 
extracts  from  the  material  supplied,  using  it  to 
enhance  a  commercial  proposition  with  which 
they  are  directly  involved. 

At  the  heart  of  the  concept  is  a  very  simple 
proposition.  It  is  that  the  Board  must  anticipate 
that  public/private  information  and  research 
which  will  have  the  greatest  influence  on  regional 
investment.  It  then  assembles,  researches  and 
packages  this  is  a  structured  way  that  would  by 
very  difficult  to  justify  by  private  (and  even 
public)  enterprise.  In  simple  terms  the  Board 
develops  a  specialist  ‘niche’  of  investment 
information  supply. 

The  concept  seeks  to  differentiate  between,  yet 
link,  two  factors: 

1  The  legitimacy  and  authority  that  is  usually 
accorded  a  Development  Board  through  their 
close,  if  ‘reactive’  association  with  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  and  agencies,  and 

2  The  energy  and  efficiencies  that  comes  from 
the  ‘proactive’  role  of  the  professional 
provider  to  industry  and  commerce. 

Although  information  from  both  sources  can  of¬ 
ten  by  identical,  experience  suggests  the  ‘public’ 
and  objective  position  of  the  Board  tends  to  lend 
greater  credibility  to  its  information.  The  concept 
originated  as  a  way  to  gain  maximum  effect  with 
minimum  resources,  and  to  develop  a  clear  rele¬ 
vance  to  existing  development  professionals.  It  is 
still  being  fine  tuned  in  response  to  emerging 
commercial  and  regional  needs. 

Although  much  of  the  concept  is  transferable,  it  is 
unlikely  it  could  be  universally  applied  to  other 
Development  Boards  without  modification.  Much 
depends  on  scale,  location,  population  growth  re¬ 
source  base,  etc..  The  current  program  is  based 
on  the  following  conditions: 

1  A  regional  economic  and  demographic  envi¬ 
ronment  of  growth,  with  a  base  population  of 
at  least  150,000. 

2  A  Board  that  can  act  strategically,  and  with  a 
long  view  to  planning.  However,  it  must  also 
maintain  the  capacity  to  react  quickly  to  spe¬ 
cific  regional  issues  that  can  arise  unexpect¬ 
edly.  The  influence  of  the  administrative 
structure,  membership  and  income  base  is 
very  important  to  the  success  of  this  concept. 

3  A  Board  with  a  strong  ‘market  economy’  ori¬ 
entation,  that  sees  its  main  role  as  serving  the 
economic  sectors  that  marshall  capital  and 
generate  products,  services,  commercial  and 
industrial  growth,  and  property  development. 
The  concept  assumes  that  the  crucial  balanc- 
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ing  needs  of  community  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  will  he  promoted  by  other 
agencies. 

The  Board  does  not  seek  to  ‘be  all  things  to  all 
people’  or  to  have  a  particular  commitment  to 
social  or  community  equity.  It  only  seeks  to 
provide  unique,  quality  commercial  intelligence  to 
enhance  the  economic  efficiencies  associated  with 
a  market  economy. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  public  organisation  it  accepts  it 
has  a  responsibility  to  initiate  such  research  that 
could  encourage  market  decisions  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest,  and  to  promote  such  causes 
that  would  encourage  the  provision  of  public  en¬ 
terprise  support  to  balance  the  inherent  self  inter¬ 
est  of  individual  players  in  a  market  economy. 

Five  sectors  were  chosen  by  the  Board  as  the 
‘vectors  of  capital’  necessary  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  These  are  financiers,  accountants, 
solicitors,  the  building  and  construction  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  the  real  estate  industry.  It  is  felt  that 
all  sectors  from  agriculture  through  to  personal 
services  will  be  guided  by  the  above  professional 
services,  and  as  such  they  have  a  ‘key’  role  in 
regional  economic  development. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  Board  aims  to 
constantly  anticipate  and  research  regional  devel¬ 
opment  issues  and  experiences,  and  gather  and 
‘package’  statistics  and  information  commercially 
relevant  to  these  groups.  Such  information  is 
prepared  as  industry  reports  and  tables,  and 
printed  in  a  modular  form  to  allow  precise  and 
inexpensive  distribution.  In  its  ‘packaged’  form 
such  material  is  free. 

If  precise  primary  research  or  specific  interpreta¬ 
tion/analysis  of  currently  held  information  is  re¬ 
quired,  an  hourly  fee  is  charged.  This  is  designed 
on  a  cost  recovery  basis,  and  allows  the  profes¬ 
sional  to  pass  the  cost  on  to  the  final  user  client. 

Summary 

The  concept  outlined  above  will  only  work  if  the 
organisations  have  the  following  over-riding 
imperatives: 

1  That  all  information  gathering  and  research 
must  be  scrupulously  accurate,  objective  and 
clearly  sourced. 

2  That  an  ongoing  program  of  relevant  research 
will  be  maintained  to  anticipate  those  regional 
issues  that  will  directly  influence  investment 
and  economic  development.  An  effort  should 
also  be  made  to  regularly  undertake  such  pro¬ 
active  (and  possibly  controversial)  research 


that  will  guide  the  market  in  a  direction  seen 
as  socially  desirable,  rather  than  rely  on  inter¬ 
vention  by  way  of  incentives  or  regulations. 

3  That  having  identified  the  most  commercially 
relevant  service  "niche"  to  development  pro¬ 
fessionals,  the  Board  avoids  the  temptation  to 
diversify  into  fields  such  as  skills  training  and 
community  service,  however  well  inten- 
tioned. 

4  That  the  inherent  linkages  between  all  sectors 
of  a  regional  economy  are  included  in  the 
working  of  the  Board.  If  affordable,  some 
analysis  such  as  Input/output  or  Shift/share 
should  be  undertaken  to  better  understand  the 
linkages  and  circumstances  of  such  sectors 
(e.g.  manufacturing)  seen  as  "desirable"  but 
under-represented  by  the  regional  community. 

The  Board  is  currently  moving  the  concept  to  its 
final  stage  in  which  all  of  the  above  processes 
and  information  is  precisely  applied  for  a  fee  to 
support  a  ‘consortia’  of  regional  professionals.  It 
is  expected  this  will  take  12  months  to  fine  tune. 
It  is  intended  to  be  based  on  direct  marketing, 
with  newsletter  support. 

Finally,  the  provision  or  withholding  of  key 
public  infrastructure  projects  can  have  profound 
effects  on  regional  economic  growth.  The  Board 
has  carefully  researched  policies  on  such  funda¬ 
mental  infrastructure  items  and  makes  available 
information  to  regional  interest  groups  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  pursue  a  well  prepared  campaign  for 
infrastructure  through  the  political  process.  Most 
often  this  support  is  provided  at  no  cost,  thus 
giving  good  exposure  for  the  Board's  work  and 
providing  feedback  for  fine  tuning. 


A  new  publication  may  interest 
readers.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Central  Queensland  Journal  of 
Regional  Development  was  pri¬ 
nted  in  June  1992.  It  is  suppor¬ 
ted  by  the  University  of  Central 
Queensland,  Rockhampton  and 
by  the  Queensland  Department 
of  Business,  Industry  and 
Regional  Development.  Contact 
Liam  Ryan  at  the  UCQ, 
Rockhampton  M.C.  Qld  4702 
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Re-igniting  the  Light  on  the 
Regional  Development  Hill? 

Tony  Sorensen,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Planning,  University  of 
New  England 

Editor’ s  Note  In  August  1992  an  all-party’  parliamentary 
committee  chaired  by  Barry  Jones  published  a  report  on 
the  future  management  of  urban  and  regional  Australia*.  It 
is  primarily  a  useful  discussion  paper  that  sets  out  current 
thinking  among  government,  academic  and  industry 
representatives  on  the  need,  or  otherwise,  for  greater 
public-sector  involvement  in  metropolitan  and  regional 
development  affairs.  It  also  canvasses  how  to  do  that  and 
nominates  (via  a  series  of  reconvnendations)  issues  for 
further  consideration.  The  report  is  too  large  and  detailed  to 
consider  in  its  entirety.  Rather,  this  brief  article  examines 
those  recommendations  that  could  have  an  impact  on 
regional  development  strategy. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
(1992),  Patterns  of  Urban  Settlement:  Consolidating  the 
Future ?,  Report  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Standing 
Committee  for  Long  Term  Strategies,  Australian 
Government  Publishing  Service,  Canberra. 

Introduction 

The  report  on  future  urban  management  contains 
four  recommendations  that  may  interest  treaders 
on  account  of  their  regional  development  implica¬ 
tions.  I  propose  to  examine  briefly,  for  each  in 
turn,  the  merits  of  the  justification  given  for 
Commonwealth  involvement  in  the  issue  identi¬ 
fied  and  the  feasibility  of  the  recommendation 
made. 

Recommendation  #1:  Duplication  and  Co¬ 
ordination  (Para  4.73) 

1  Where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  remove 
duplication  or  to  improve  efficiency  of 
Commonwealth  service  delivery  the 
Commonwealth,  in  conjunction  with  the 
States  and  local  government,  establish  a 
jointly  funded  program  (along  the  lines  ot 
the  Country  Centres  Program)  to  facilitate 
better  regional  development  and  coordina¬ 
tion. 

The  intentions  of  this  recommendation  are  un¬ 
clear.  Its  justification  is  two-fold:  an  assertion 
that  Australia  needs  to  divert  population  growth 
from  (some?)  metropolitan  areas  to  regional 
locations  and,  secondly,  perceived  difficulties  in 
coordinating  regional  environmental  planning 
across  political  jurisdictions.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
latter  occur  in  such  regions  of  rapid  population 
growth  as  South-east  Queensland  and  the  North 


Coast  of  NSW,  and  Canberra  and  its  NSW 
hinterland.  Even  though  these  two  issues  are 
rather  distinct,  the  supporting  analysis  is 
confusingly  inter-twined. 

There  is  no  strong  case  for  further  federal  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  diversion  of  population  growth 
to  non-metropolitan  areas.  The  assumption  that 
Australia’s  metropolitan  areas  suffer  significant 
diseconomies  is  untested,  and  even  if  it  were  true 
of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  it  hardly  seems  to 
apply  to  the  other  state  and  territory  capitals! 
Admittedly,  the  emergence  of  information  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  growth  of  telecommunications  tech¬ 
nology  have  freed  locational  restraints  of  many 
modern  activities  -  to  the  potential  benefit  of 
areas  offering  lifestyle  attractions.  Unfortunately, 
the  growth  of  non-metropolitan  areas  (counter¬ 
urbanisation)  is  concentrated  in  coastal  locations, 
and  the  report  says  little  about  how  this  may  be 
overcome.  Locational  subsidies  are  ruled  out, 
decentralisation  and  new  cities  are  disparaged, 
and  attempts  to  direct  the  settlement  system  are 
thought  inappropriate.  The  report  also  concedes 
that  the  Commonwealth  has  little  financial 
commitment  to  the  promotion  of  regional  growth. 
All  that  it  can  do  is  develop  a  long  term  vision 
and  aid  lower  tiers  of  government.  This  was  the 
role  played  by  the  country  centres  project  whose 
success  is  debatable,  notwithstanding  the 
glowing  (unbelievable?)  figures  presented. 

Rapid  population  growth  undoubtedly  makes  en¬ 
vironmental  management  difficult.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  the  Commonwealth  can  offer 
that  could  not  be  organised  on  a  bilateral  basis 
between  state  or  local  governments.  It  can  hardly 
be  superior  knowledge  or  long  term  vision. 
Perhaps  it  is  conflict  resolution  through  media¬ 
tion,  somewhat  akin  to  Papal  intervention  in  bor¬ 
der  disputes  between  Argentina  and  Chile!  This 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  a  permanent  wing  of  the 
Canberra  bureaucracy.  Commonwealth  agencies 
also  invest  in  infrastructure  and  provide  services 
to  rapidly  growing  regions,  but  it  is  unclear  why 
a  special  section  of  the  bureaucracy  needs  to  be 
set  up  to  coordinate  their  activities  spatially.  Can't 
state  planners  talk  directly  to  federal  agencies 
without  an  intermediary? 

Recommendation  #2:  National  Settlement 
Strategy  (Para  4.87) 

2  The  Commonwealth  Government  develop  a 

national  settlement  strategy  which  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  the: 

•  relocation  of  national  activity; 

•  increasing  regional  differences;  and 

•  environmental  concerns  associated 
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with  further  coastal  development  and 
urban  expansion. 

This  strategy  should  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanisms  (including  constitu¬ 
tional  change)  which  will  facilitate: 

•  better  regional  planing  between  levels 
of  government;  and 

•  a  more  strategic  approach  to  imple¬ 
menting  long-term  key  infrastructure 
projects. 

In  my  opinion,  this  recommendation  is  not  at  at 
sound.  The  report  urges  a  national  and  mission- 
oriented  approach  to  settlement  systems  involving 
the  pursuit  of  a  preferred  rather  than  most 
probable  state  of  affairs.  The  reasons  given 
include  the  need  to  protect  sensitive  physical 
environments;  to  redirect  population  growth  to 
localities  that  can  sustain  higher  populations;  to 
mesh  economic  policy  and  urban  planning;  to 
reduce  the  competition  between  state 
governments  for  economic  development;  to 
coordinate  such  large  scale  infrastructure 
investment  as  airports;  and  to  prevent  over¬ 
investment  in  certain  classes  of  real  estate  (as 
evidenced  by  a  20  percent  vacancy  rate  in  office 
buildings  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne). 

One  cannot  object  to  controls  design  to  protect 
fragile  environments,  or  the  integration  of  such 
key  national  infrastructure  as  railways  and  elec¬ 
tricity  supply.  But  these  can  be  achieved  outside 
of  a  settlement  policy.  The  Australian  settlement 
system  is  very  largely  market  driven  and  adjust¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  a  plethora  of  changing  circum¬ 
stances  that  are,  and  perhaps  should  be,  way 
beyond  the  control  of  government.  Increasing 
wealth  and  leisure  time,  the  ageing  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  a  fragmentation  of  lifestyle  preferences, 
reductions  in  tariff  protection,  potential  deregula¬ 
tion  of  the  labour  market,  changing  international 
trade  and  so  on  all  make  it  highly  risky  to  forecast 
the  future.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  on  earth  can 
we,  as  David  Ellyard  suggests  (p74),  select  pre¬ 
ferred  futures.  The  prospect  of  agreement,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  federal  system,  is  a  few  degrees  above 
absolute  zero.  Indeed,  in  turbulent  environments 
inter-governmental  conflict  is  positively  benefi¬ 
cial.  New  and  useful  ideas  are  much  more  likely 
to  occur  in  a  competitive  situation. 

Something  of  the  futility  of  the  ideas  advanced  is 
shown  by  the  argument  that  Mascot  and 
Tullamarine  airports  might  share  capacity  much 
like  Heathrow  and  Gatwick.  At  least  the  latter  are 
in  the  same  city.  Moreover,  the  serried  ranks  of 
empty  office  blocks  arise  partially  from  the 
Commonwealth’s  own  loose  monetary  policy  in 
the  late  llJKOs.  Get  the  macro-economic  policy 


right  and  we  do  not  need  action  to  prevent 
‘waste’. 

Recommendation  #3:  Consolidation  of 
Commonwealth  Responsibilities  (Para 
8.36) 

3  The  Commonwealth  establish  a  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Housing  and 
Community  Services  (DHHCS)  to  review 
urban  and  regional  policy  issues  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  national  perspective  on  urban  and 
regional  development.  This  unit  should  also 
assume  the  local  government  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Immigration, 
Local  Government  and  Ethnic  Affairs 
(DILGEA). 

In  one  respect  the  report  is  on  safer  ground  with 
this  proposal.  It  makes  sense  to  consolidate  the 
Commonwealth’s  urban  and  regional  interests  in 
one  agency.  The  major  economic  departments 
(for  example  Treasury,  Finance,  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Trade,  and  DEET)  rightly  have  little  brief  to 
consider  the  spatial  implications  of  their  activities. 
They  are  concerned  primarily  with  national  effi¬ 
ciency.  However,  space  and  place  do  matter  and 
there  could  be  some  benefit  from  a  strong  de¬ 
partment  that  is  able  to  point  out  the  potential 
place  implications  of  Commonwealth  decisions  in 
all  sorts  of  arenas  before  the  event.  The  DHHCS 
seems  a  logical  home  because  it  already  adminis¬ 
ters  the  ‘better  cities’  program.  Perhaps  DILGEA 
as  a  whole  should  be  merged  into  DHHCS  to 
form  a  super-ministry  focusing  on  social  and 
spatial  issues.  Immigration  is  not  inconsistent 
with  its  existing  activities. 

However,  consistent  with  my  earlier  remarks,  the 
idea  of  developing  a  national  perspective  on 
urban  and  regional  development  is  untenable.  The 
report  disputes  Joan  Vipond’s  view  (p  1 45)  that 
different  regions  have  different  problems  [and, 
by  implication,  varying  opportunities]  that  create 
conflict  over  resource  allocation.  Frankly,  Joan  is 
right.  Moreover,  the  problems  are  changing  so 
fast  or  are  so  intractable  that  national  approaches 
make  little  sense:  competitive  tension  is  to  be 
preferred.  Anyway,  most  of  the  key  policy 
elements  of  a  viable  national  urban  and  regional 
strategy  are  the  responsibility  of  agencies  other 
than  DHHCS.  For  example,  it  is  suggested 
(pi 46)  that  a  national  strategy  might  include  the 
winding  back  of  such  existing  interventions  as 
fiscal  equalisation  and  labour  market  regulation. 
But  these  affairs  are,  or  should  be,  out  of 
DHHCS’s  hands. 
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Recommendation  #4:  Research  Program 
(Para  8.37) 

4  The  Commonwealth  establish  an  urban  and 
regional  research  program,  co-funded  with 
industry  and  State  government  agencies,  to 
examine  the  spatial  impacts  of  changing 
economic,  social  and  environmental  trends 
and  to  consider  socially  and  economically 
effective  means  by  which  cities  can  adapt  to 
changing  demands. 

At  the  risk  of  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
bias,  this  is  one  of  the  report’s  more  acceptable 
recommendations.  Urban  and  regional  analysis  in 
Australia  is  of  variable  quality  and  insufficient 
quantity.  Information  and  sound  analysis  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  effective  policy  and  a  cheap  in¬ 
vestment  if  millions  of  tax-payer  dollars  are 
saved.  The  DHHCS  runs  a  successful  journal 
‘Urban  Futures’  that  has  attracted  articles  from 
some  of  Australia’s  foremost  academics  and  con¬ 
sultants.  Its  credibility  is  enhanced  by  many  con¬ 
tributions  that  are  critical  of  government  policy  - 
especially  in  the  field  of  urban  consolidation. 

While  it  is  easy  to  criticise  regional  inequalities, 
lack  of  economic  development,  narrowly  based 
economies,  low  participation  rates  and  so  on,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  specify  the  nature  of 
regional  problems  and  analyse  an  appropriate 
(and  cost  effective)  government  response  -  if  any 
at  all.  We  badly  need  research  of  the  second  kind. 
The  DHHCS  (with  DILGEA  under  its  wing) 
could  supply  some  funding,  though  the  managing 
agency  should  be  as  independent  as  possible  to 
ensure  that  the  government  receives  the  full  story 
and  not  what  it  would  prefer  to  hear. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say  to  regional  analysts  and  practition¬ 
ers  about  regional  development  and  policy.  One 
might  not  agree  with  everything  that  is  said,  but 
the  volume  cannot  fail  to  stimulate.  At  least  re¬ 
gional  issues  are  creeping  back  on  the  political 
agenda  [see  the  editorial  in  this  issue! .  It  is  the 
job  of  informed  practitioners  to  make  certain  that 
this  time  around,  unlike  1972-75,  any  policy 
does  not  run  off  the  rails. 


INCENTIVES  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  PROVIDED  IN  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  SYSTEM 

Rosemary  Cousin,  Group  Manager, 

Urban  Development,  City  of  Ballarat, 
Victoria 

In  July  1992,  the  office  of  Economic 
Development  for  the  City  of  Brisbane  Ltd  and 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  concluded  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  publicly  available  surveys  of 
incentives  and  forms  of  assistance  for  economic 
development  provided  within  Australia’s  three 
spheres  of  government.  Over  80  government 
bodies  were  surveyed,  including  30  Federal  and 
40  Queensland  Government  agencies,  together 
with  7  local  governments  and  6  regionally  ori¬ 
ented  organisations  in  South  East  Queensland1. 
This  survey  culminated  in  a  420  page  directory  of 
incentives  and  assistance  entitled  Making  it 
Happen:  Opportunities  for  Economic 
Development  in  South  East  Queensland. 
Organisational  details,  complete  with  responsible 
officers  and  essential  information  about  schemes 
and  forms  of  assistance  available  (objectives, 
major  criteria,  contact  points)  were  included. 
Each  agency  was  requested  to  verify  all  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  officers  and/or  collected  by  the  authors 
in  an  interactive  survey  approach. 

The  survey  adopted  broad  definitions.  Industries 
were  defined  to  include  the  arts,  sports  and  cul¬ 
turally  related  activities  as  well  as  those  serving 
domestic  or  export  markets.  The  forms  of  assis¬ 
tance  considered  were  equally  widely  drawn,  and 
included  programs  aimed  at  both  export  expan¬ 
sion  and  import  replacement2.  Federal  and  State 
schemes  were  classified  into  the  following  12 
categories3: 

•  Core  facilitation  and  assistance  -  helping  firms 
through  the  governmental  system  {domestic 
and  international  services) 

•  Business  planning  and  development  (18 
schemes)4 

•  Research  and  development  (13  schemes) 

•  Domestic  market  development  and  industry 
protection  (12  schemes) 

•  International  trade  development  (3  0 
schemes)5 

•  Finance  and  administration  (11  schemes) 

•  Education,  training,  employment  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations  -  including  child  care,  migrant 
literacy  and  occupational  health  and  safety 
services  (28  schemes) 

•  Land  and  buildings  (7  schemes) 

•  Land  development  and  planning  -  including 
environmental  impact  assessment  facilitation 
(9  schemes) 
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•  Infrastructure:  transportation, 

communications  and  energy  (7  schemes) 

•  Information  services  (15  schemes) 

•  Taxation  (the  Federal  and  State  systems). 

To  enhance  the  relevance  of  the  directory  to  on¬ 
ground  conditions,  each  selected  local  council 
and  their  associated  regional  bodies  were 
separately  listed.  In  this  way,  the  survey  exposed 
a  further  36  forms  of  assistance,  and  highlighted 
the  emerging  role  of  regional'  organisations  in 
facilitating  private  sector  locational  and 
development  decisions6.  While  the  survey  was 
oriented  towards  South  East  Queensland,  both  its 
conduct  and  its  outcomes  provide  considerable 
insight  into  a  whole  spectrum  of  national  and 
state  issues.  These  include: 

•  economic  policy  development,  implement¬ 
ation  and  evaluation; 

•  inter-governmental  relations  and  bureaucratic 
efficiency; 

•  locational  rivalries  and  competition;  and 

•  the  interface  between  macro-economic  policy 
and  regional  or  local  planning  and  service 
delivery. 

Economic  Policy  Development, 
Implementation  and  Evaluation 

Federal  and  Queensland  government  policies 
have  tried  to  avoid  ‘picking  winners’  (and  the 
risk  of  picking  erroneously).  Prevailing  economic 
theories  have  disparaged  government  attempts  to 
target  industry  support  and  emphasised  the  need 
to  identify  market  impediments.  Extensive 
microeconomic  reforms  under  way  at  federal  and 
state  levels  are  receiving  unprecedented  support7. 
They  are  now  filtering  into  the  local  government 
sector,  with  widely  differing  degrees  of 
response8.  In  contrast,  interviews  with  12  top 
business  people  conducted  as  part  of  the  project 
strongly  reinforced  the  view  that  government 
intervention  and  targeting  of  industry  sectors  was 
essential  to  bolster  industry  opportunities  and 
broaden  Australia's  economic  base9.  The  two 
apparently  opposing  views  require  reconciliation, 
but  are  nut  the  only  tensions  confronting  policy¬ 
makers.  Limited  public  funds  must  be  allocated 
efficiently  between  an  extensive  list  of 
community  demands.  At  the  same  time 
governments  must  look  to  the  future  and  facilitate 
rapid  changes  to  key  industries  and  to  the 
physical  and  social  infrastructure  that  will  form 
the  cornerstones  of  the  future  Australian 
economy. 

It  was  not  the  primary  purposes  of  the  survey  to 
evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  government 
schemes  or  the  quality  of  their  administration. 


Nevertheless,  extensive  discussions  with  gov¬ 
ernment  and  semi  government  officials  within  the 
project  left  a  tangible  view  that  few  schemes  or 
services  went  through  rigorous  evaluation  pro¬ 
cesses.  For  those  that  did,  evaluation  was  pri¬ 
marily  according  to  the  volume  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  or  number  of  customers  dealt  with,  rather 
than  the  quality  of  service  actually  delivered  or 
the  impact  achieved  on  industry  or  local  and 
regional  economies. 

Major  sectoral  reviews  -  conducted  by  such  bod¬ 
ies  as  the  Industry  Commission,  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade  (DFAT),  the 
Department  of  Industry,  Technology  and 
Commerce  (DITAC)  and,  in  the  private  sector, 
the  Australian  Manufacturing  Council  -  have  pro¬ 
gressed  the  ideological  and  policy  debate  behind 
much  government  assistance,  and  have  in  practice 
led  to  adjustments  to  many  schemes  (abolition, 
expansion,  redirection  etc.). 

We  need  to  evaluate  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
full  range  of  services  and  schemes  provided  by 
all  tiers  of  government  and  their  instrumentalities 
(including  local  government)  upon  business  op¬ 
erations  and  the  economic  environment.  This  im¬ 
pact  is  spatially  variable  depending  on  the  role, 
functions  and  structure  of  the  public  sector,  its 
interrelationships  with  the  private  sector,  and  the 
economic  opportunities  of  each  area. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  directory  was  to  enable  the 
Australian  and  international  business  community 
to  view  the  gamut  of  public  services  available  for 
business  start  up,  expansion  and  consolidation 
and  where  they  could  be  accessed.  The  directory 
may  be  a  small  but  useful  step  towards  this  broad 
but  area  based  evaluation. 

Inter-governmental  Relations  and 
Bureaucratic  Efficiency 

The  range  of  assistance  available  appears  encour¬ 
agingly  wide  from  an  industry  viewpoint.  The 
large  volume  and  diversity  of  regional  policy 
creates  coordination  problems.  Such  central 
agencies  as  the  Department  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Cabinet  (DPM  &  C)  and,  in  Queensland,  the 
Department  of  the  Premier,  Economic  and  Trade 
Development  (DPETD)  -  supported  by  DITAC 
and  the  Queensland  Department  of  Business, 
Industry  and  Regional  Development  (DBIRD)  re¬ 
spectively  -  ostensibly  coordinate  the  develop¬ 
ment,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  govern¬ 
ment  industry  policy10.  Despite  some  areas  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  service  and  efficiency,  the  interactive 
surveys  within  the  directory  project  revealed  sig¬ 
nificant  gaps,  inconsistencies,  and  short  comings 
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in  government  programs.  -  with  examples  of  lack 
of  inter-agency  coordination,  gaps  in  officer 
knowledge  about  current  policy,  and  poor  infor¬ 
mation  made  available  to  industry  and  the  public 
on  such  details  as  the  correct  contact  points  for 
assistance;  criteria  for  assistance;  and  administra¬ 
tive  processes.  These  gaps  occurred  significantly 
within  several  agencies  (federal,  state  and  local), 
across  each  sphere  of  government  and,  most 
frequently,  between  levels  of  government. 

The  Federal  GAIN  Data  Base  (DITAC)  and 
DBIRD’s  Queensland  Business  Information 
Service,  which  is  currently  under  development, 
should  go  a  considerable  way  to  minimising  these 
problems  within  and  between  those  governments. 
Much  will  depend  on  careful  system  design  and 
the  skilful  updating  of  information.  Nevertheless 
there  will  remain  substantial  gaps  in  information 
flows  to,  within,  and  from  the  regional-local 
sphere;  and  between  the  public  and  private  sec¬ 
tors.  Conscious  effort  will  be  needed  to  fill  these 
gaps. 

Those  agencies  with  evidence  of  strong  corporate 
management  clearly  had  a  better  grasp  of  the 
schemes  and  services  they  administered. 
Corporate  planning  and  policy,  in  turn,  assisted 
scheme  and  staff  performance  monitoring  and 
evaluation. 

Locational  Rivalries  and  Competition 

Of  course,  government  schemes  and  other  forms 
of  assistance  for  economic  development  are  not 
geographically  neutral.  While  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  schemes  were  locationally  tied,  the 
very  fact  that  government  funds  are  limited,  in 
reality,  restricts  the  broad  availability  of  assis¬ 
tance.  How  then  are  the  'lucky  few’  industries  or 
localities  to  be  selected  for  assistance?  And  what 
impact  does  supporting  some  and  not  others  have 
on  the  regional  and  local  economy,  or  business 
competitiveness?  Furthermore,  how  is  the  'Dutch 
Auction'  syndrome  to  be  avoided?  Some  firms 
are  able  to  play  off  agencies  with  and  between 
tiers  of  government  to  extract  the  maximum 
concessions. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  not  yet  clear. 
While  most  schemes  have  well  focussed  selection 
criteria,  it  is  hard  to  ignore  the  possibility  that  the 
'law  of  the  jungle'  will  prevail  Knowledge  about 
what’s  available,  and  where  and  who  to  deal  with 
may  be  the  primary  determinant  for  the  ‘Fittest  . 

Economic  Policy  and  the  Interface  with 
Regional  and  Local  Planning  and  Service 
Delivery 


The  essential  ingredients  to  'make  it  happen'  -  to 
bring  about  sustainable  economic  development 
lie  at  the  interface  between  the  private  sector  and 
the  entire  public  sector:  national,  state  and  local 
governments.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  local  level  is 
the  bottom  line,  but  equally  clear  that  local  and 
regional  planning  and  service  delivery  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  economic  development  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  state  and  national  levels.  If 
environmental  impact  assessments  can  be 
effectively  integrated  into  firm  and  government 
decision  making  processes;  if  housing,  transport, 
waste  management,  education  and  training,  child 
care,  cultural  and  other  quality  of  life  issues  can 
be  planned  for  and  provided  hand  in  hand  with 
industry  development  proposals;  if  federal,  state 
and  local  Governments  can  combine  to  build 
regional  communities;  and  if  we  can  evaluate  and 
target  our  incentive  schemes  and  forms  of 
assistance  more  effectively  and  these  may  be  big 
'ifs')  then  the  ideal  of  a  broadened  economic  base 
which  is  fundamentally  sustainable  comes  firmly 
within  our  grasp. 

Impossible?  Idealistic?  Not  is  we  study  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  our  near  neighbours.  Singapore,  for 
example,  unashamedly  manages  its  economic 
base  through  short,  medium  and  long  term  eco¬ 
nomic  planning,  while  supporting  the  growth  of 
the  country's  technological,  cultural  and  social  in¬ 
frastructure.  Clearly,  some  of  the  Australian  pub¬ 
lic  sector's  own  best  efforts  are  moving  in  this 
direction,  but  there  is  considerable  latitude  for 
improvement.  As  Porter  (1990)  cautions: 

"...the  national  environment  does  play  a 
central  role  in  the  competitive  success  of 
firms  (but)  ...some  national  environments 
seem  more  stimulating  to  advancement  and 
progress  than  others."11 

Opportunities  for  whole  of  government  planning, 
linking  the  three  levels  of  government  and 
deriving  strategies  for  short,  medium  and  long 
term  economic  development,  must  not  be  ignored 
or  allowed  to  dissolve12. 

Whichever  balance  is  finally  struck  between 
targeted  industry  assistance  or  generalised  sup¬ 
port,  more  holistic  regional  planning  and  evalua¬ 
tion  approaches  are  an  essential  accompaniment 
for  success. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Local  Councils  included  the  Queensland  cities  of 
Brisbane,  Logan,  Ipswich  and  Gold  Coast;  and  the 
Shires  of  Moreton.  Albert,  and  Pine  Rivers. 

2  Given  the  urban  nature  of  the  seven  selected  local 
authorities,  the  survey  did  not  make  extensive  refer¬ 
ence  to  rural  and  primary  resource  subsidies.  The  di- 
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rectory  project  laced  several  limitations  in  its  efforts 
to  comprehensively  identify  available  schemes  and 
assistance;  most  notably,  varying  degrees  of  organi¬ 
sational  cooperation.  While  the  majority  of  agencies 
approached  were  very  cooperative,  some  felt  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  exposure.  Comments  included:  “if  we 
let  people  know  what  we  offer,  we  won’t  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  demand”. 

3  Selection  of  factors  were  guided  by  Porter's  determi¬ 
nants  of  national  and  industry  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  Porter  ( 1990)  identified  the  determinants  of  na¬ 
tional  advantage  as: 

i  Demand  conditions  (home  demand  for  an 
industry) 

li  Related  and  Support  Industries  (presence  or 
absence  in  the  nation  of  supplier  industries 
and  related  industries  that  are  internationally 
competitive) 

lii  Firm  Strategy,  Structure  and  Rivalry 
(conditions  within  the  nation  governing  how 
many  companies  are  created,  organised  and 
managed  and  the  nature  of  domestic  rivalry) 
(p71),  and 

iv  Factor  Conditions.  Porter  groups  factors 
into  a  number  of  broad  categories: 

Human  Resources:  quantity,  skills  and  cost 
of  personnel  -  including  management  (p74) 
Physical  Resources:  abundance,  quality,  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  cost  of  land,  water,  mineral 
or  timber  deposits,  power,  fishing  grounds 
and  other  physical  traits,  including  climatic 
conditions.  The  nation’s  location  and 
geographic  size  and  location  relative  to  other 
nations  that  are  suppliers  or  markets 
Knowledge  Resources:  the  nation’s  stock  of 
scientific,  technical  and  market  knowledge 
bearing  on  goods  and  services 
Capital  Resources:  the  amount  and  cost  of 
capital  available  to  finance  industry 
Infrastructure :  type,  quality  and  user  cost  of 
infrastructure  available  that  affects  competi¬ 
tion,  including  the  transportation  and  com¬ 
munications  systems.  It  also  includes  hous¬ 
ing  stock  and  cultural  institutions  which  af¬ 
fect  the  quality  of  life  and  the  attractiveness 
of  a  nation  as  a  place  to  live  and  work 
(PP74-5). 

The  Australian  Manufacturing  Council’s  1990  re¬ 
port:  ‘The  Global  Challenge’  also  added 
competitive  advantage 

4/  The  wide  range  of  schemes  and  assistance  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Industry,  Technology  and 
Resources  (DITAC)  through  the  National  Industry 
Extension  Service  (NIES)  were  both  acknowledged 
in  the  directory,  and  grouped  wherever  possible  to 
reduce  volume.  The  number  of  schemes  shown  here 
includes  some  of  these  categories  of  assistance,  so 
the  total  number  of  schemes  referred  to  in  the 
directory  is  greater.  In  Queensland.  NIES  schemes 
are  administered  (with  some  degree  of  state 
variation)  by  the  Department  of  Business,  Industry 
and  Regional  Development  (DBIRD). 

As  in  footnote  4,  the  Australian  Trade  Commission 
AUSTRADE.  offered  a  wide  range  of  assistance  and 


schemes  for  exporters,  however  only  the  financial 
support  programs  for  international  trade  develop¬ 
ment  were  documented  due  to  available  information. 

6  These  included  regional  boards,  regional  associa¬ 
tions,  and  offices  of  economic  development  (cither 
separate  from  or  integrated  into  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  structure);  operating  as  limited  companies, 
incorporated  bodies,  part  of  a  local  council,  or  under 
a  consultative/cooperative  type  arrangement. 

7  See  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade’s 
‘Investment  Development’  report,  November  1991, 
p7. 

8  State  changes  (foreshadowed  or  recently  introduced) 
have  primarily  led  to  local  government’s  awakening 
to  microeconomic  reform.  Federal  initiatives  in  the 
land  use  planning  and  award  restructuring  arena  have 
also  had  some  impact.  In  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  cases  have  major  reforms  been  carried 
through  under  local  Council  initiative.  Ipswich  City 
is  a  notable  example  of  a  substantial  council  initi¬ 
ated  microeconomic  reform  within  the  study  area. 

9  Private  sector  interviews  were  conducted  with  Mr 
WE  Black;  Mr  JB  Gough  AO,  OBE:  Sire  Leo 
Hielscher;  Mr  JJ  Kennedy  CBE;  Mr  Y  Ohashi;  Sir 
Sydney  Schubert;  Mr  RL  Wickes  OBE;  and  Mr  PH 
Wood. 

10  At  the  Federal  level,  DITAC's  Bureau  of  Industry 
Economics,  the  Industry  Commission,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation  unit  within  the  Department  of 
Finance  are  the  key  central  agencies  supporting  eco¬ 
nomic  scheme  and  policy  evaluation.  In 
Queensland,  the  Treasury  Department's  program 
evaluation  unit,  the  Department  of  Premier, 
Economic  and  Trade  Development  (Office  of  the 
Co-ordinator  General  and  Office  of  the  Cabinet)  and 
Cabinet  Infrastructure  Co-ordination  Committee  are 
key  structures  supporting  the  coordination  of  policy 
across  the  Queensland  government. 

1 1  Porter,  M.  (1990,  pxii). 

12  Queensland  Treasury’s  “Private  Sector  Involvement 
in  Infrastructure  Development  in  Queensland: 
Policy  Guidelines’  April  1992  outlines  well  the  role 
of  State  (whole  of  government  and  portfolio)  and 
Regional  strategies  for  infrastructure  to  complement 
economic  development  (pi 8). 
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Did  you  know  that  the 
Australian  Bureau  of  Statistics 
issues  much  useful  information 
for  regional  policy  makers? 

Some  items  are: 

•  Census  Counts  for  Small 
Areas  (1986,  1991) 

•  Statistical  Region 
Comparisons 

•  Community  Profiles,  and 

•  Customised  Geographic 
Information. 

Contact  the  ABS  office  in  your 
home  state  or  territory  for 
further  information. 


BOTTOM-UP  REGIONALISM  IN 
SOUTH-EAST  QUEENSLAND 

Doug  Tucker,  University  oi  Queensland 

The  earliest  white  inhabitants  of  Queensland  made 
their  way  north  from  Sydney  to  the  penal  settle¬ 
ment  of  Moreton  Bay  which  was  established  in 
1825  for  'the  worst  Class  of  Offenders'1  while 
Governor  Brisbane  was  in  charge  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  not  until  1839  that 
the  period  of  convict  occupation  came  to  an  end 
and  the  beginnings  of  growth  of  Brisbane, 
Ipswich  and  other  free  settlements  in  what  is  now 
south-east  Queensland  commenced  in  the  early 
1840s.  By  the  mid  1850s,  the  region's  earliest 
newspaper,  the  Moreton  Bay  Courier ,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  articulating  the  grievances  against 
southern  neglect  and  maladministration2  that 
helped  shape  an  awareness  among  settlers  in  the 
region  of  their  separate  identity.  The  creation  of  a 
new  self-governing  Colony  of  Queensland  in 
December  1859  was  due  in  part  to  agitation  in 
these  fledgling  settlements  for  separation  from 
Sydney. 

From  that  time  on  awareness  in  south-east 
Queensland  of  its  separate  identity  within  the 
Colony  (and,  from  1  January  1901  the  State)  of 
Queensland  developed  as  a  result  of  various  in¬ 
fluences.  These  included  the  setting  up  of  admin¬ 
istrative  districts  and  regions  within  specific 
functional  areas  of  Queensland  government  such 
as  lands  administration,  police,  public  works,  the 
Home  Office  and  so  on;  and,  of  course,  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  beliefs  in  their  separate  identities  in 
central  and  northern  Queensland  that  culminated 
in  separatist  movements  in  those  regions.3  The 
latter  movements  tended  to  sharpen  regional  self- 
consciousness  in  south-east  Queensland  because 
central  and  northern  Queenslanders  from  the  mid 
1860s  on  began  telling  their  fellow  Queenslanders 
in  the  south-east  in  unmistakable  language  that 
they  were  different  and  their  interests  were  not  the 
interests  of  settlers  in  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  Colony. 


The  first  conspicuous  institutional  expression  of 
the  growing  regional  self-consciousness  in  south¬ 
east  Queensland  came  with  the  creation  of  the 
Greater  Brisbane  scheme  in  1925.  It  must  be  said 
straight  away,  however,  that  other  influences  had 
also  played  a  part  in  this  movement  including,  for 
example,  the  developing  belief  in  the  efficacy  and 
democratic  virtues  of  consolidated  metropolitan 
government  (as  already  demonstrated  in  the 
Greater  London  and  Greater  New  York  schemes, 
which  had  been  operating  from  1889  and  1898 
respectively).  Nevertheless,  the  architect  of 
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Greater  Brisbane,  Charles  Chuter4,  had  by  the 
early  1  c^2()s  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1917,  con¬ 
sidered  that  an  even  larger  area  than  that  eventu¬ 
ally  adopted  for  Greater  Brisbane  would  have 
been  more  suitable.  He  argued  at  the  time,  though 
unsuccessfully,  that  there  were  'other  areas  con¬ 
tiguous,  whose  economic  interests  were  closely 
bound  up  with  Brisbane,  and  that  transport  alone 
urged  further  extension'.5 

Although  Greater  Brisbane  was  eventually  estab¬ 
lished  by  'top-down'  action  at  central  (state)  gov¬ 
ernment  level  through  enactment  of  legislation  by 
State  Parliament,  broad  community  support  for 
the  scheme  was  essential  to  its  introduction. 
Twenty  years  after  its  establishment  Chuter  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  was  placing 
Greater  Brisbane  in  a  wider  regional  context 
when  he  wrote: 

“Regional  planning  and  regional  develop¬ 
ment  are  subjects  which  are  now  receiving 
much  prominence,  in  relation  to  the  post¬ 
war  future.  Discussions  on  these  subjects 
indicate  that  they  embrace  far-reaching 
changes  including  the  devolution  of 
Commonwealth  and  State  administration 
and  the  development  of  Local  Government 
in  regions.  The  Greater  Local  Government 
policy  in  this  state  was  a  definite  trend  in 
the  development  of  Local  Government  in 
regions.”6 

It  seems  that  Chuter  had,  by  this  time  at  least, 
come  to  view  greater  cities  and  greater  shires  as 
part  of  a  broader  movement  along  the  road  to  the 
development  of  regional  governments,  if  he  had 
not  already  done  so  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 
In  this,  Chuter's  thinking  was  consonant  with 
ideas  being  put  forward  elsewhere  at  the  time. 
For  example,  Professor  Abercrombie’s  planning 
proposals  for  the  London  region  in  1942  were 
stimulating  discussions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  possible  post-war  developments.  In  this 
connection  the  December  1944  issue  of  Public 
Administration  (Sydney)  contained  some  timely 
remarks  on  the  New  South  Wales  experience  with 
the  regional  movement  being  promoted  by  the 
Commonwealth  Department  of  Post-War 
Reconstruction.  In  a  paper  on  regionalism. 
Professor  Bland  emphasised  the  importance  of 
the  grass  roots  (or  bottom-up)  dimension  of 
regionalism  when  he  observed  that: 

“...one  of  the  members  of  the  Sherrard 
Committee  [for  drawing  up  regions], 
Professor  Macdonald  Holmes,  clearly  ex¬ 
posed  the  dangers  of  ignoring  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  development  of  the  new 
regions....  If  the  idea  of  'community'  is  to 
have  any  force,  it  must  emerge  from  the 


people  in  the  region.... | It]  cannot  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  from  above  without 
completely  stifling  local  initiative  and 
community  consciousness.”7 

Meanwhile,  the  Queensland  government  had  set 
up  a  small  committee  of  State  government  offi¬ 
cials  at  departmental  head  level  chaired  by 
Industry  Bureau  Director  Mr  (later,  Professor) 
Colin  Clark  in  response  to  Commonwealth  gov¬ 
ernment  pressure  to  move  into  regional  planning 
and  development.  The  Committee  on  Regional 
Development,  as  it  was  known,  eventually  re¬ 
ported  to  Treasurer  'Ned  Hanlon  in  February 
1945  that  25  regions  could  be  created  throughout 
Queensland  by  ultimately  amalgamating  local 
councils  and  devolving  State  government  func¬ 
tions  to  the  new  regional  governments  to  be 
formed  in  this  fashion.  (The  late  Sir  Allan  Sewell 
subsequently  recalled,  in  a  taped  interview  with 
the  author,  that  Colin  Clark  viewed  local  authori¬ 
ties  predominantly,  but  not  totally,  as  downward 
administrative  extensions  of  State  government 
agencies.) 

In  the  event,  a  storm  erupted  over  the  report,  with 
most  of  the  criticism  emanating  from  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  hostility  generated  by  the  proposal 
to  create  25  regional  governments  was  so  intense 
that  on  11  August  1945  the  Queensland  govern¬ 
ment  released  a  press  statement  on  the  Clark 
Committee's  report  which  said  in  part:  'Cabinet 
had  recommended  that  while  uniform  regional 
boundaries  were  desirable  for  electricity,  em¬ 
ployment  councils,  hospitals,  libraries  and  other 
State  activities,  it  did  not  endorse  the  proposal  in 
the  report  for  the  mass  amalgamation  of  Local 
Authorities'.8  That  effectively  killed  the  top- 
down,  coercive  thrust  embodied  in  the  Clark 
report. 

Little  note  was  taken  of  it  in  this  early  post-war 
period  or  later,  but  there  were  other  extremely 
powerful  enemies  of  the  Clark  vision  of  regional 
government  which  were  not  vocal  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  but  were  no  less  hostile  than  were 
Queensland  local  governments.  These  were  the 
powerful  State  agencies  themselves  -  the  func¬ 
tionally  specialised  ministerial  departments  and 
statutory  authorities  whose  vested  interests  in  the 
status  quo  were  directly  threatened  by  the  Clark 
Committee's  proposal  that  State  government 
functions  be  devolved  to  the  proposed  new 
regional  governments. 

The  State  government  agencies  concerned  had. 
over  the  century  since  free  settlement  commenced 
in  Queensland,  developed  their  own  individual 
patterns  of  field  administration  across  the  face  of 
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Queensland,  and  all  insisted  on  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  maintaining  those  unique  patterns  of 
district  or  regional  administration.  No  State 
agency  was  prepared  to  concede  that  its  internal 
pattern  of  field  administration  could  be  restruc¬ 
tured  without  the  most  severe  consequences  to  the 
efficiency  of  its  operations.  Thus,  Cabinet's  press 
release  of  1 1  August  1945,  with  its  talk  of  com¬ 
mon  regional  boundaries,  was  very  unwelcome  to 
the  senior  officials  in  charge  of  the  services 
concerned. 

The  strength  of  bureaucratic  resistance  to  the 
brand  of  top-down  regionalism  which  imposed 
uniform  boundaries  for  State  government  field 
administration  purposes  may  be  inferred  from 
two  circumstances.  First  it  took  almost  two  more 
years  before  the  State  government  was  able  to  an¬ 
nounce,  on  12  June  1947,  a  final  regional  struc¬ 
ture  which  carried  government  endorsement  for 
purposes  of  regional  development  while  being 
explicitly  not  mandatory  for  State  functions  and 
services.  The  second  circumstance  is  that  the  18 
regions  announced  by  the  government  made  very 
little  impact  on  the  hospital,  electricity,  education, 
water  resource,  railway,  police  and  other  major 
State  government  activities  administered  on  a  re¬ 
gional  or  district  basis.  The  whole  notion  of  co¬ 
ordinated  regional  development  and  coordinated 
regional  services  would  now  lie  dormant  for 
another  20  years. 

In  local  government  circles,  it  was  the^  Clark  re¬ 
port  which  prompted  widespread  and  c^ntihuing 
suspicion  of  the  term  'regionalism',  and  cognate 
terms,  which  had  become  synonymous  with  op¬ 
pressive,  top-down,  forced  amalgamations. 
Paradoxically,  however,  local  government  itself 
was  willing  to  develop  regional  perspectives  on 
local  government  problems  that  were  recognised 
as  having  supra-local  as  distinct  from  merely 
inter-local  significance.  Inter-local  issues  could  be 
tackled  by  means  of  bilateral  discussion,  negotia¬ 
tion  and  agreement.  Such  bilateral  discussions 
between  neighbouring  councils  might  even  result 
in  the  formation  of  joint  local  authorities,  or  'joint 
boards'  (as  they  later  came  to  be  called)  to 
undertake  specific  local  government  functions. 

Larger-scale  problems,  however,  could  not  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  in  bilateral  discussions 
between  neighbouring  councils.  Whole-of- district 
and  whole-of-region  problems  called  for  multi¬ 
lateral  discussions  in  regional  forums.  Hence,* 
bottom-up  regionalism  survived  around 
Queensland  in  the  form  of  the  voluntary  regional 
groupings  of  local  councils  lacking  any  formal^ 
statutory  basis  but  loosely  affiliated  with  the 
Local  Government  Association  of  Queensland 


(LGAQ).  One  of  these,  the  South-east 
Queensland  Local  Government  Association  had 
been  formed  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century 
and  delegates  from  local  councils  met  -  usually 
four  times  a  year  -  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
concern  which  might  eventually  be  referred  to  the 
LGAQ  executive  (or  perhaps  to  the  LGAQ  annual 
conference)  if  deemed  of  wider  significance  to 
local  government  generally.  Matters  of  narrower 
regional  significance  would  be  taken  up  directly 
with  the  Minister  concerned  or  possibly  acted 
upon  directly  by  individual  councils  where  that 
was  deemed  appropriate. 

During  the  1950s,  Clem  Jones,  a  young  surveyor 
who  had  built  up  the  largest  surveying  firm  in 
Australia  undertook  post-graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  California  (UCLA)  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  consultant  town  planner  to  a 
number  of  local  councils  in  south-east 
Queensland,  including  Redland  Shire  and 
Landsborough  Shire  (later  Caloundra  City) 
Councils.  In  April  1961  he  was  elected  Lord 
Mayor  of  Brisbane  and  later  the  same  year  he 
proposed  to  other  councils  in  the  region  that 
another  regional  group  of  councils  be  constituted 
to  create  a  new  forum  to  facilitate  discussion  of 
regional  issues  and  the  taking  of  coordinated 
action  on  them.  The  body  was  formed  under  the 
rather  unwieldy  name  of  the  'Brisbane  and 
Contiguous  Local  Authorities  Association'.9  The 
20  or  so  member  local  councils  met  regularly  for 
just  over  10  years  until  the  councils  concerned 
decided  to  wind  up  the  Association  in  1973  when 
a  new  statutory  body,  the  Moreton  Regional 
Coordination  Council  was  formed:  this  was  one 
of  ten  such  regional  statutory  authorities  which 
were  created  pursuant  to  recently  enacted  State 
legislation.10 

In  1977,  the  somewhat  paranoid  Bjelke-Peterser^ 
government  decided  to  wind  up  these  regional 
coordination  councils  which  it  suspected  of/ 
having  been  hijacked  by  the  Whitlam  and  Fraser 
federal  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  states  (the^fedsj^ 
syndrome).  Local  governments  in  south-east 
Queensland  thereupon  responded  to  Brisbane 
Lord  Mayor  Frank  Sleeman's  call  in  mid  1977  to 
continue  to  meet  to  discuss  and  to  act  on  regional 
issues:  the  new  Moreton  Regional  Organisation 
(MRO)  was  essentially  the  Moreton  Regional 
Coordination  Council  without  State  government 
representation.11 

As  had  been  the  case  with  the  former  Brisbane 
and  Contiguous  Local  Authorities  Association, 
meetings  of  the  MRO  were  held  in  Brisbane,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  taking  the  chair  and  the  Brisbane 
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City  Council  providing  secretarial  assistance.  The 
Advisory  Council  tor  Inter-government  Relations 
(AC1R)  subsequently  observed  that  the  MRO  was 
'acting  as  a  forum  for  information  exchange  and 
consultation  between  councils  allowing  for 
councils  to  better  plan  and  rationalise  services 
where  appropriate'.12 

The  MRO  continued  during  the  late  1970s  and 
throughout  the  1980s  as  the  pace  of  development 
in  south-east  Queensland  quickened.  In  1988, 
Skinner  et  al.  estimated  that  the  population  of  the 
Brisbane-Gold  Coast-Sunshine  Coast  corridor, 
which  includes  the  Brisbane  and  Moreton 
Statistical  Divisions,  would  grow  to  around  2.3 
million  by  2001  (up  from  1.8  million  at  pre¬ 
sent).13  In  a  later  publication,  Skinner  and  Gillam 
estimated  that  by  2005  Queensland's  population 
would  be  4  million  and  would  top  5  million  by 
2021.  They  noted  that  Queensland's  overall 
growth  rate  is  double  the  national  average  and  that 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum  south-east  Queensland's 
growth  rate  is  double  the  state  average.14 

In  response  to  increasing  concerns  at  both  state 
and  local  government  level  about  the  planning,  in¬ 
frastructure  and  environmental  implications  of 
this  growth,  the  recently  elected  Labor 
Government  organised  its  'SEQ  2001  Planning 
Conference'  at  Parliament  House  in  December 
1990.  The  Goss  Government's  approach,  as  ar¬ 
ticulated  by  the  Premier,  was  to  be  proactive 
rather  than  reactive  to  growth  generated  and 
driven  by  others,  and  that  effective  planning  now 
required  a  regional  focus  rather  than  a  local  one: 
south-east  Queensland  had  now  become  one  co¬ 
hesive  region  and  needed  to  be  developed  as 
such.  Subsequently,  the  Government  launched 
the  SEQ  2001  Project  and  appointed  a  Regional 
Planning  Advisory  Group  ('RPAG')  comprising 
local,  state  and  Commonwealth  government  rep¬ 
resentatives  together  with  business,  industry, 
union,  professional,  community  and  environmen¬ 
tal  group  representatives. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  meeting  of  24  May  1991,  the 
MRO  responded  to  these  developments  by 
agreeing  amongst  other  things  to  a  name  change 
to  the  South  East  Queensland  Regional 
Organisational  of  Councils  (SEQROC). 
Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  5  July  1991,  a  new 
Constitution  for  SEQROC  was  approved.  At  the 
same  time,  SEQROC  adopted  an  official  policy 
statement  which  specified  broad  objectives  under 
a  number  of  headings  such  as  transport  and 
communications,  water  supply,  urban  form  and 
new  urban  development,  social  justice  and  equity, 
and  management  of  data.  SEQROC  also  initiated 
action  research  with  the  aim  of  ensuring  that  local 


governments  in  south-east  Queensland  consult  ef 
fectively  with  one  another  and  with  other  levels  of 
government.  Effective  participation  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  in  RPAG  deliberations  also  became  a 
major  objective. 

Bottom-up  regionalism  in  south-east  Queensland 
has  a  longer  and  more  continuous  history  than  the 
top-down  variety  which,  in  the  past,  has  been 
tried  for  brief  periods  before  crumbling  under  the 
resistance  of  local  councils  and  the  functionally 
specialised  state  agencies.  The  current  State  gov¬ 
ernment  proactive  approach  to  the  development  of 
south-east  Queensland  has  the  advantage  of  active 
support  from  local  councils.  Predictably,  state 
instrumentalities  have  not  attempted  to  reshape 
their  field  administration  to  adopt  a  common 
south-east  Queensland  regional  boundary.  Hence, 
effective  vertical  and  horizontal  inter-government 
coordination  will  require  continuing  effort  and 
dialogue  at  both  state  and  local  levels.  SEQROC 
is  currently  working  at  developing  effective  co¬ 
ordinating  arrangements  by  means  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  full-time  coordinators  at  the  sub¬ 
regional  level  where  both  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  decision-making  is  often  crucial.  Whether 
effective  horizontal  coordination  for  the  region 
can  be  achieved  across  state  government  instru¬ 
mentalities  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Editor’ s  note:  Waste  disposal  and  hazardous  manufacturing 
activities  are  the  lepers  of  modern  society.  Even  though 
they  offer  considerable  opportunity  for  local  economic 
development,  they  are  naturally  viewed  suspiciously  or 
with  hostility  by  most  communities.  Perhaps  their 
acceptability  could  be  improved  by  more  careful  planning 
processes  that  offer  stringent  protection  against 
unacceptable  risk.  Read  on! 

FOREWORD 

In  1991,  the  Queensland  Government  invited  the 
Queensland  Division  of  the  Australian  Institute  of  Urban 
Studies  to  review  the  current  land-use  planning  procedures 
concerned  with  hazardous  industries,  and  to  consider  how 
they  could  be  improved.  The  Institute  commissioned  the 
authors  to  carry  out  the  investigation,  and  this  paper  is 
drawn  from  their  report.  (Milburn  and  Cameron  1992). 
The  paper  outlines  the  systems  used  in  Queensland,  and 
suggests  a  possible  approach  to  land-use  planning  for  haz¬ 
ardous  establishments  that  incorporates  the  ideas  of  total 
risk  management.  The  approach  is  generic  in  nature,  and 
draws  from  experience  and  practice  within  Australia  and 
overseas. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  regional  economic  development,  the  essential 
aim  of  the  State  Government  is  to  reduce  regional 
disparities  and  increase  regional  employment  op¬ 
portunities.  These  activities  bridge  the  economic 
development  initiatives  at  state  and  local  levels. 
At  the  local  level,  such  initiatives  often  span  sev¬ 
eral  local  communities. 

Those  who  plan,  develop,  use  and  regulate  land 
for  industrial  purposes,  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  particular  problems  associated 
with  establishments  that  use,  store  or  produce 
hazardous  substances.  In  these  types  of 
operations,  events  occurring  on-site  may  have 
significant  off-site  impacts.  Such  impacts  can 
impinge  on  regional  development  if  they  occur 
over  areas  wider  than  just  a  single  municipality. 

There  is  a  growing  community  awareness  of  the 
implications  of  having  hazardous  establishments 
close  to  urban  areas.  This  has  brought  pressure  to 
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bear  on  legislators,  local  authorities  and  operators 
to  improve  the  current  system  of  controls.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  handling  of  applications  to  develop 
hazardous  industry  is  the  prime  target  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  change. 

Dealing  with  development  applications  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  regional  economic  development.  The 
question  of  land-use  safety  planning  for  haz¬ 
ardous  establishments  is,  therefore,  of  direct  rel¬ 
evance  to  regional  practitioners,  particularly 
where  they  may  become  involved  in  the  siting  of 
such  facilities,  or  in  the  presentation  of  develop¬ 
ment  proposals  to  local  authorities.  Therefore,  it 
is  desirable  to  integrate  the  regional  process  with 
the  risk  management  process. 

The  authors  have  based  the  approach  to  their  task 
around  a  risk  management  policy  that  attempts  to 
integrate  competing  aspects.  The  approach 
recognises  the  importance  of  hazard  analysis 
methods  and  quantified  risk  assessment  as  tools 
in  the  total  risk  management  framework. 

CURRENT  ISSUES 

Rationalisation  of  the  System 

A  major  issue  in  Queensland  is  the  matter  of 
handling  proposals  for  the  development  of  haz¬ 
ardous  establishments.  Some  Queensland  local 
authorities  have  developed  ad  hoc  procedures  to 
deal  with  difficult  cases.  Because  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  industry  is  pressing  for  a  simplified  pro¬ 
cess.  Ideally,  this  provides  for  (1)  a  single 
application;  (2)  a  single  approval  or  permit;  (3)  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  monitoring  system 
without  overlapping  jurisdictions;  and  (4)  a 
speedy,  efficient  and  effective  resolution  of  all 
regulatory  requirements. 

Both  overseas  and  within  Australia,  the  relevant 
authorities  have  adopted  various  approaches  in 
land-use  safety  planning  for  hazardous  estab¬ 
lishments.  We  examine  selected  aspects  of  some 
of  them  later. 

Land-use  planning  encourages  the  community  to 
intervene  in  the  process.  Where  hazardous  indus¬ 
try  is  concerned,  there  is  a  rising  response  to  sit¬ 
ing  issues  of  ‘Not  In  My  Back  Yard'.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  establish  effective  consul¬ 
tation  processes  which  bridge  the  communication 
gaps  between  the  proponent,  government  bodies 
and  the  local  communities.  The  need  to  introduce 
a  coordinated  system  of  approvals  is  paramount. 
That  is,  one  where  all  parties  come  together  to 
discuss  the  key  issues  and  requirements.  Some 
experience  gained  in  this  area  has  shown 


promising  results. 

Elements  of  Regulation 

The  activities  of  storing,  using  or  producing  haz¬ 
ardous  substances  involve  three  fundamental 
aspects.  These  are: 

•  the  use  of  land  for  the  particular  purpose  in¬ 
volving  the  hazardous  substances; 

•  the  development  of  land  to  house  the  ac¬ 
tivities  that  are  to  be  carried  out;  and 

•  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  activity, 
(or  the  carrying  out  of  operations),  on  the 
land. 

These  aspects  involve  the  exercise  of  the  property 
rights  attaching  to  the  land.  There  are  two  ways 
ins  which  such  property  rights  may  be  regulated. 
The  first  permits  the  use  and  development  of 
land.  In  this  version,  the  permission  ‘attaches  to 
the  land’.  Also,  it  normally  is  freely  transferable 
to,  and  is  binding  on,  successors  in  title.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  it  as  the  ‘town  planning  consent 
permit’.  The  second  way  permits  operations  to 
be  carried  out  on  the  land.  In  this  version,  the 
permission  ‘attaches  to  the  holder’.  Often,  it  can¬ 
not  be  transferred  without  the  approval  of  the 
regulatory  authority.  We  know  it  as  the 
‘licence’. 

Conditions  may  be  imposed  on  a  proposed  de¬ 
velopment  through  the  planning  scheme,  the 
town  planning  consent  permit  or  the  licence. 
Sometimes,  there  may  be  conflict  between  the 
‘planning’  conditions  and  the  conditions  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  ‘licensed  premises’.  Resolution  of 
these  conflicts  can  be  achieved  by  a  rational  divi¬ 
sion  of  control  between  the  planning  scheme, 
permit  and  licence. 

Land-Use  Safety  Planning 

Risk  management  in  Queensland  needs  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  objective  in  any  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  to  merge  land-use  safety  plan¬ 
ning  and  risk  management  into  a  coherent  and 
coordinated  system.  The  major  elements  of  such 
a  holistic  process  would  include: 

•  land-use  safety ;  planning: 

-  strategic  policies  for  hazardous  industry; 

-  transport  routes  for  hazardous  substances; 

-  development  control  mechanisms; 

•  operational  safety  procedures: 

-  hazard  identification; 

-  consequence  analysis: 

-  frequency  analysis; 

-  risk  analysis; 

-  environmental  auditing  of  hazards  and 
emisions; 
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•  emergency  planning: 

-  plant  operations  (plans  for  fire  safety  and 
both  on-  and  off-  site  emergencies); 

-  community  response  operations  (area 
emergency  plans  and  the  auditing  of  re¬ 
sponse  capabilities). 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
RISK  MANAGEMENT 

Land-use  safety  planning  relies  on  the  techniques 
of  risk  management  in  its  decision  making. 
However,  in  the  larger  sense,  the  former  is  a 
function  of  the  latter.  Therefore,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  the  major  features  of  risk  management  that 
influence  the  decision  making  process  will 
include: 

•  a  statement  of  objectives  sought; 

•  hazard  identification; 

•  measurement  of  hazards  and  risks; 

•  assessment  of  land-use  implications; 

•  determination  of  risk  significance;  and 

•  the  installation  of  control  and  monitoring 
mechanisms. 

Aspects  of  Risk 

Risk  management  techniques  recognise  that  risks 
to  life,  property  and  the  environment  are  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  hazardous  activities. 
Risks  arise  from  one  or  more  principal  situations: 
major  chemical  hazards;  dangerous  production 
processes  and  approaches  to  their  management 
(including  control  mechanisms  and  emergency 
plans);  and  the  extent  to  which  incidents  can  be 
quarantined  by  physical  barriers  -  for  instance. 

Bearing  these  in  mind,  we  may  tackle  the 
‘residual’  risk  associated  with  a  hazardous  indus¬ 
try  in  two  basic  ways: 

•  by  in-situ  measures,  (source  oriented); 

•  by  regulating  source  and  sensitive  land-use 
distances,  (effect  oriented). 

Assessing  the  Source  Oriented 
Components 

Analysis  of  the  source  oriented  components  in¬ 
volves  quantified  risk  assessment  (QRA)  tech¬ 
niques,  as  depicted  in  Figure  1.  The  key  areas 
are: 

Hazard  identification  looks  systematically  for 
potential  incidents  that  could  harm  people, 
property  or  the  environment. 

Consequence  analysis  determines  the  rates  ot 
release  of  toxic,  flammable  or  explosive  materials 
from  hazardous  substances  held  on  site,  and  the 
resultant  physical  effects. 

Frequency  analysis  determines  the  likelihood 


that  such  specified  events  will  occur. 

Risk  analysis  combines  the  consequences  and 
frequencies  to  arrive  at  individual  and  societal 
(group)  risk  levels. 

Risk  assessment  compares  the  identified  risks 
with  defined  risk  criteria  for  decision  making. 
Quantified  risk  assessment  presently  provides  the 
only  practicable  tool  for  informed  land-use  safety 
planning. 

Assessing  the  Effect  Oriented 
Components 

A  proposal  to  introduce  a  hazardous 
establishment  to  a  locality  or  to  extend  existing 
operations  involves  several  effect  oriented 
decisions.  Should  the  activity  be  permitted  on 
such  planning  grounds  as  amenity,  access  or 
economic  need?  How  do  we  choose  amongst  the 
options  for  siting,  alternative  access  routes,  or 
disposal  systems?  Should  we  permit  other  land 
uses  nearby  -  for  example,  housing,  shopping 
centres,  and  sports  facilities?  What  separation 
distances  are  required  between  the  plant  and  the 
adjoining  sensitive  land  uses? 

The  basis  of  these  decisions  is  whether  the 
establishment  is  justifiable,  in  any  one  of  its 
optional  states,  to  the  proponent,  regulatory 
authorities  and  the  public.  The  risks  generated  by 
the  activity  are  usually  only  on  of  the  aspects  that 
will  influence  the  final  decision.  Operational, 
economic,  social,  political  and  environmental 
issues  are  usually  equally  important.  However, 
when  the  risks  are  high,  they  may  dominate  the 
decision  making. 

Risk  Criteria 

The  use  of  quantified  risk  assessment  (QRA) 
requires  some  form  of  risk  criteria  to  be 
established  for  decision  making  purposes.  New 
South  Wales,  Western  Australia  and  Western 
European  countries  have  determined  levels  of 
involuntary  risk  that  are  considered  acceptable. 
Central  to  their  methods  of  control  is  the  criterion 
that  a  hazardous  industry  should  not  expose  the 
residents,  of  an  adjacent  residential  area,  to  the 
chance  of  a  fatality  greater  that  one  in  a  million 
per  year.  In  comparison,  many  people  voluntarily 
accept  the  risk  of  dying  from  smoking  cigarettes, 
which  is  some  5,000  times  greater.The  residential 
criterion  has  been  adjusted  to  account  for  other 
types  of  land  use,  such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
sporting  facilities,  and  general  industrial  areas. 
For  example,  a  chance  of  fatality  of  50  in  one 
million  is  considered  tolerable  for  industrial  sites. 
The  acceptable  risk  levels,  in  areas  other  than 
residential,  are  based  in  part  on  the  vulnerability 
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of  people,  and  the  potential  for  multiple 
fatalities.  However,  risk  criteria  are  not,  and 
never  can  be,  precise.  When  a  regulatory 
authority  believes  that  a  risk  is  tolerable,  it  is 
making  a  social  and  political  judgement  that 
may  be  guided  but  never  replaced  by  technical 
advice.  (Technica  1990) 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  PUTTING  RISK 
MANAGEMENT  INTO  PRACTICE 

Central  to  any  process  of  risk  management  is 
minimising  the  risk  of  hazardous  industries. 
The  key  principles  for  achieving  this  may  be 
gleaned  from  experience  both  within  and  be¬ 
yond  Australia:  classify  hazardous  establish¬ 
ments  by  magnitude  of  risk;  establish  thresh¬ 
olds  of  risk  between  each  category;  determine 
the  appropriate  mechanism  for  risk  estimation; 
assess  the  significance  of  risk  in  terms  of  the 
adjacent  sensitive  land  uses;  and  determine  the 
mechanisms  for  controlling  those  risks. 

Classifying  Hazardous  Activities 

We  can  categorise  hazardous  industries  by  the 
frequency  and  consequence  of  incidents  flow¬ 
ing  from  their  inventories  of  hazardous  sub¬ 
stances,  and  on-site  operations.  In  Categories  1 
and  2,  (see  Figure  2),  the  quantity  of  hazardous 
substances  used  on-site  should  not  cause 
significant  off-site  impacts.  On  the  other  hand, 
Categories  3  and  4  are  of  major  concern  to 
land-use  safety  planning.  Because  of  the  range 
of  risk  within  categories,  however,  there  are 
‘grey’  areas  between  categories  that  may 
require  consultation  to  resolve  key  issues. 

The  various  actions  appropriate  to  each  of  the 
four  categories  are  as  follows: 

•  Category  1;  Minor  risk  sites  entail 
only  occupational  risks.  They  have  negligi¬ 
ble  off-site  impacts.  They  hold  only  minor 
amounts  of  hazardous  substances,  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  need  to  placard,  and  could  be 
excluded  from  the  hazardous  industry 
controls. 

•  Category  2:  Potential  moderate  risk 
sites  generate  minimal  and  ‘acceptable’  off¬ 
site  risks,  (‘tolerable’  from  the  public’s 
viewpoint).  Such  establishments  would  be 
allowed  to  operate,  subject  to  compliance 
with  prescriptive  operational  regulations, 
under  the  ‘duty  of  care’  of  the  occupier. 
Sites  classified  as  lying  in  the  ‘grey’  area 
between  Categories  2  and  3,  may  require 
special  attention. 

•  Category  3:  Potential  major  risk 
sites  -  (sometimes  referred  to  elsewhere  as 


‘major  hazard  sites’)  create  off-site  risks  re¬ 
quiring  ‘justification’.  They  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  at  the  discretion  of  the  relevant  authority, 
provided  the  proponent  reduces  the  risks 
below  an  acceptable  level. 

•  Category  4:  Extreme  risk  sites  gener¬ 
ate  unacceptable  off-site  risks  that  require 
prohibition. 

Quantifying  the  Thresholds 

An  analysis  of  the  processes  adopted  else¬ 
where,  suggests  that  those  establishments  that 
impose  only  minor  off-site  risks  should  be 
‘filtered  out’.  The  method  of  filtering  should  be 
simple,  and  should  be  based  on  the  hazards 
posed  by  an  establishment,  rather  than  utilise 
the  laborious  and  costly  techniques  in  quantified 
risk  assessment.  The  State  of  Victoria  uses  a 
self-assessed  ‘factoring’  method,  comparable  to 
that  used  in  the  European  Communities.  A 
similar  process  for  Queensland,  could  be  based 
on  the  procedure  used  to  determine  which 
establishments  need  warning  placards.  The  final 
form  of  the  method  would  require  consultation 
between  industry  groups  and  the  government. 

Applying  Quantified  Risk  Assessment 

Using  a  self-regulation  process  based  on  the 
placarding  procedure,  a  proponent  or  occupier 
could  categorise  the  establishment.  Where  the 
assessment  places  the  establishment  within 
Categories  3  and  4,  or  the  higher  levels  of 
Category  2,  risk  management  becomes  impor¬ 
tant.  In  such  cases,  a  preliminary  risk  assess¬ 
ment,  using  QRA  techniques,  should  support 
an  application  for  approval  to  develop  or  ex¬ 
pand.  The  terms  of  reference  for  an  environ¬ 
mental  impact  assessment  could  incorporate 
such  a  requirement. 

Determining  the  Significance  of  Risk 

Where  establishments  are  in  the  higher  risk  cat¬ 
egories,  the  significance  of  the  identified  risks 
must  be  determined.  The  procedure  suggested 
below,  has  been  synthesised  from  those  of 
New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia  and 
Victoria.  (NSW  1989  and  1990).  The  first  step 
is  to  assign  risk  assessment  criteria  to  the 
various  uses  of  land  adjacent  to  the  hazardous 
establishment.  Next,  we  define  around  each 
criterion,  a  ‘decision  band’  of  two  orders  of 
magnitude;  this  is  the  practice  in  Western 
Australia.  The  relationship  between  the  ‘central 
criterion’  and  the  decision  band,  for  various 
categories  of  land  use,  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  4: 


Land-Use  Map  Overlaid 
with  Iso-Risk  Contours. 


Figure  5:  Strategic  Plan  Map  Overlaid 
with  Iso-Risk  Perimeters 
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The  ‘acceptable’  chance  of  a  fatality,  indicated 
by  the  central  criterion,  reduces  as  the  sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  the  adjacent  land-use  increases  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  industrial  to  hospitals).  This 
reflects  a  conservative  viewpoint  based  upon 
group  risk  considerations.  The  decision  band 
reflects  the  uncertainty  in  the  quantified  risk  as¬ 
sessment  results,  which  can  vary  by  roughly 
one  order  of  magnitude  or  more. 

Iso-risk  or  ‘equal’  risk  contours,  shown  on  a 
land-use  or  zoning  map,  suggest  areas  of  con¬ 
cern,  (see  Figure  4).  Where  an  establishment 
imposes  risks  within  the  decision  band,  but 
above  the  central  criterion,  the  proponent 
should  reduce  the  risks  to  a  level  below  the 
central  criterion.  Where  the  risks  are 
‘acceptable’,  the  proponent  should  reduce  the 
risks  ‘as  low  as  reasonably  achievable’. 

Mechanisms  to  Control  Risk 

As  we  discussed  earlier,  we  can  reduce  the 
residual  risk  imposed  by  an  establishment  in 
two  different  ways.  The  first  way  is  by  in-situ 
measures  (technology  and  management),  the 
second  by  physical  separation.  To  minimise 
risk  implies  control,  either  by  self-control  or  by 
imposed  control;  to  optimise  the  attributes  of  a 
particular  establishment,  will  normally  invoke 
both  forms  of  risk  reduction. 

A  BASIS  FOR  CHANGE 

The  Queensland  Workplace  Health  and  Safety 
Act  imposes  the  primary  responsibility  for  con¬ 
trolling  and  minimising  risks  on  those  who 
create  the  risks.  On  potential  high  risk  sites, 
however,  it  is  not  enough  for  employers  to 
prove  to  themselves  that  all  is  well.  They  must 
show  that  they  have  properly  designed  and 
soundly  constructed  plants,  which  are  operated 
in  a  safe  manner. 


Moreover,  where  the  potential  risks  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  site,  it  is  proper  that 
external  control  should  be  imposed.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  there  should  be  control  over  the  location  of 
potential  major  risk  sites,  and  any  development 
in  their  vicinity.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  either  of  the  two  major  phases  in  land- 
use  safety  planning.  These  are  the  strategic 
planning  phases,  and  the  development  assess¬ 
ment  phase. 

The  Strategic  Plan 

The  strategic  plan  is  the  document  to  which  a 


proponent  should  look  for  information  on 
where  a  plant  may  be  suitable  located.  7’hus  it  is 
appropriate  for  a  strategic  plan  to  incorporate 
‘risk  performance  standards',  as  guidelines 
within  which  an  industrialist  may  design  the 
plant  operations.  It  is  possible  to  convert  risk 
assessment  criteria  to  risk  performance  stan¬ 
dards.  This  may  be  done  by  imposing  an  iso¬ 
risk  criterion  along  natural  boundaries  of  sensi¬ 
tive  land  use,  (see  Figure  5).  Where  this  is 
shown  on  a  strategic  planning  map,  we  have 
called  it  an  ‘iso-risk  perimeter’.  The  intention  of 
an  iso-risk  perimeter  is  to  indicate  the  limits  and 
extent  of  impact  that  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
community. 

Applying  an  iso-risk  perimeter  to  a  strategic 
plan  should  influence  the  development  on  both 
sides  of  the  perimeter.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
should  protect  sensitive  land  uses  from  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  risks.  On  the  other,  it  should  protect 
an  existing  hazardous  establishment  from  the 
encroachment  of  sensitive  land  uses  into  the 
‘hazard’  zone.  In  applying  risk  performance 
standards,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  iso-risk  perimeters  do  not  define  areas  of 
absolute  safety,  as  we  define  risk  levels  in 
terms  of  probability. 

The  Development  Assessment  Process 

It  is  also  possible  to  apply  the  ‘performance 
based’  approach  to  the  assessment  of  a  devel¬ 
opment  application  for  a  hazardous  industry. 
From  the  assessment  process  of  the  ‘Australian 
Model  Code  for  Residential  Development',  it  is 
possible  to  define  the  following  series  of 
‘control  elements’: 

•  Land-use  Safety  Planning  (the  town 
planning  consent  permit): 

-  site  location 

-  lot  size  and  orientation 

-  structural  envelope  within  which  to  site 
the  buildings 

-  vehicle  parking 

-  streetscape  and  landscaping 

-  road  network 

-  infrastructure  provision  and  location 

•  Licensed  Premises  (the  licence): 

-  building  siting  and  design 

-  process  design 

-  chronic  environmental  impact  assessment 
(EIA) 

-  hazard  analysis  and  quantified  risk  as¬ 
sessment  (QRA) 

-  fire  safety  study 

-  industry  emergency  plan  (on-site  and  off¬ 
site  impacts) 

-  social  impacts  assessment 
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I  he  extent  of  the  detail  required  in  each  control 
element  varies  according  to  the  significance  of 
the  hazardous  establishment’s  impact  on  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  merging  risk  management  tech¬ 
niques  with  land-use  safety  planning,  we  must 
apply  the  ‘control  elements’  with  the  following 
principles  in  mind.  Establishment  should  be 
controlled  according  to  their  magnitude  of  risk. 
The  proponent  (developer)  should  classify  the 
establishment,  based  on  the  mix  and  quantities 
of  the  hazardous  substances  used  on  site. 
Where  a  proposed  site  is  deemed  potentially 
moderate  risk,,  the  development  application 
may  need  the  support  of  a  preliminary  risk 
assessment. 

Where  we  classify  a  proposed  site  as  a  potential 
major  risk  site,  a  four  stage,  seven  part  process 
is  necessary  for  decision  making,  (see  Figure 
6).  Stage  1,  the  development  application 
stage,  requires  the  mandatory  provision  of  a 
preliminary  risk  assessment.  At  stage  2,  the 
design  stage  of  the  development,  the 
proponent/occupier  should  provide  ‘safety  case’ 
studies.  Prior  to  stage  3,  the  construc¬ 
tion  stage  of  the  development,  a  con¬ 
struction  safety  study  should  be  submitted  and 
approved.  During  stage  4,  the  operational 
stage,  hazard  audits  should  be  a  mandatory 
requirement  for  the  plant’s  continued  operation. 

CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 

Regional  economic  development  is  pro-active, 
and  as  such  aligns  itself  more  with  local  strate¬ 
gic  planning  than  with  development  application 
assessment.  In  particular,  regional  practitioners 
may  find  that,  in  future,  public  opinion  is  a 
greater  constraint  to  the  introduction  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  major  risk  establishment,  than  it  is  today. 
Land-use  safety  planning  for  hazardous  indus¬ 
tries  is  important  for  the  well-being  of  business 
enterprises  and  local  communities.  In  terms  of 
increasing  employment  opportunities,  therefore, 
a  knowledge  of  the  development  assessment 
process  is  important  to  the  regional  practitioner, 
particularly  when  asked  to  provide  advice  to 
potential  proponents. 

In  summation,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  what  is  ‘safe’,  but  what  the  commu¬ 
nity  accepts  as  safe.  The  community  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  benefits  they  derive  from  haz¬ 
ardous  industrial  activities  compensate  them  for 
the  risks  they  tolerate. 
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